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78 MY WILL.—THE PHANTOM. 


MY WILL. 


Since I have no lands or houses, 
And no hoarded golden store, 
What can I leave those who love me 
When they see my face no more ? 
Do not smile; I am not jesting, 
Though my words sound gay and light, 
Listen to me, dearest Alice, 
I will make my will to-night. 


First for Mabel, who will never 
Let the dust of future years 
Dim the thought of me, but keep it 
Brighter still—perhaps with tears ; 
In whose eyes whate’er I glance at, 
Touch, or praise, will always shine, 
Through a strange and sacred radiance, 
By Love’s charter, wholly mine ; 
She will never lend another 
Slenderest link of thought I claim, 
I will therefore to her keeping, 
Leave my memory and my name. 


Bertha will do truer service 
‘Yo her kind than I have done, 
So I Icave to her young spirit 
The long work I have begun. 
Well! the threads are tangled, broken, 
And the colors do not blend, 
She will lend her earnest striving, 
Both to finish and amend: 
And, when itis all completed, 
Strong with care and rich with skill, 
Just because my hands began it, 
She will love it better still. 


Ruth shall have my dearest token, 
The one link I dread to break, 

The one duty that I live for, 
She, when I am gone, will take. 

Sacred is the trust I leave her, 
Needing patience, prayer, and tears, 

T have striven to fulfil it, 
As she knows, these many years. 

Sometimes hopeless, faint, and weary, 
Yet a blessing shall remain 

With the task, and Rath will prize it 
For my many hours of pain. 

What must I leave for my Alice ? 
Nothing, love, to do or bear, 

Nothing that can dim your blue eyes 
With the slightest cloud of care ; 

I will leave my heart to love you 
With the tender faith of old, 

Still to comfort, warm, and light you, 
Should your life grow dark or cold; 

No one else, my child, can claim it ; 
If you find old sears of pain, 

They were only wounds, my darling, 
There is not, I trust, one stain. 

Are my gi‘ts indeed so worthless 
Now the slender sum is told ? 

Well! I know not; years may bless them 
With a nobler price than gold. 


Am I poor? Ah, no, most wealthy ! 
Not in these poor gifts you take, 
But in the true hearts that tell me 
You will keep them for my sake. 
—All the Year Round. 





THE PHANTOM. 


AGAIN I sit within the mansion, 
In the old familiar seat ; 

And shade and sunshine chase each other 
O’er the carpet at my feet. 


But the sweetbrier’s arms have wrestled upwards, 
In the summers that are past, 

And the willow trails its branches lower 
Than when I saw them last. 


They strive to shut the sunshine wholly 
From out the haunted room ; 

To fill the house, that once was joyful, 
With silence and with gloom. 


And many kind remembered faces 
Within the doorway come— 

Voices that wake the sweeter music 
Of one that now is dumb. 


They sing, in tones as glad as ever, 
The songs she loved to hear; 

They braid the rose in summer garlands, 
Whose flowers to her were dear. 


And still, her footsteps in the passage, 
Her blushes at the door, 

Her timid words of maiden welcome, 
Come back to me once more. 


And, all forgetful of my sorrow, 
Unmindful of my pain, 

I think she has but newly left me, 
And soon will come again. 


She stays without perhaps a moment, 
To dress her dark brown hair ; 

I hear the rustle of her garments— 
Her light step on the stair. 


O fluttering heart! control thy tumult, 
Lest eyes profane should see 

My cheeks betray the rush of rapture 
Her coming brings to me ! 


She tarries long: but lo! a whisper 
Beyond the open door, 

And gliding through the quiet sunshine 
A shadow on the floor. 


Ah! ’tis the whispering pine that calls me, 
The vine whose shadow strays ; 

And my patient heart must still await her, 
Nor chide her long delays. 


But my heart grows sick with weary waiting, 
As many a time before : 

Her foot is ever at the threshold 
Yet never passes o’er. 





—Bayard Taylor. 
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MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
History of the United Netherlands, from the 
death of William the Silent to the Synod 
of Dort, with a full view of the English- 
Dutch struggle against Spain, and of the 
origin and destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. By Joun Lotruror Morzey, 
D.C.L. Two vols. 8vo. London: 1860. 


Mr. Mottey’s former volumes, contain- 
ing the ‘‘ History of the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” were reviewed by us in connec- 
tion with Mr. Prescott’s ‘ Life of Philip II.”’* 
In being thus reminded of the decease of 
that delightful historian, we must again la- 
ment the rapidity with which, during the past 
year or two, star after star, whose brilliancy 
has been the guide of youth, and the com- 
panion and delight of maturity and age, in 
the continents of the east and west, has dis- 
appeared below the horizon. Mr. Prescott’s 
reputation from the first hour of its appear- 
ance has shone with a steady and enduring 
lustre ; his great acquirements, his patience 
and unremitting hopefulness and industry 
under the most severe affliction which could 
happen to a student, his pure devotion to 


one of the loftiest departments of literature, | 


the honest and single-hearted purpose of 
his life, have caused his name to be regarded 
with affection and esteem wherever Eng- 
lish literature is read or heard of. That he 
should have left half told the story of Philip 
II. will long remain a subject of regret: 
and of this we are reminded in opening the 
present volumes, for although they embrace 
the same subject approached from a differ- 
ent side, one is never consoled for the half- 
finished picture of one artist by that of an- 
other. This present portion of Mr. Motley’s 


communication of the “ History of the Neth- | 


erlands ” is written on a more extensive plan 
than that with which the public are already 
acquainted. This was in some degree nec- 
essary. From the death of William the Si- 
lent, the struggle in the Netherlands em- 
braces more or less the contemporaneous 
history of France, Spain, and England, and 
indeed the whole interest of European his- 
tory at that period. The archives of these 
various countries abound in MS. wealth in 
diplomatic correspondence and state papers, 
the accumulations of the sixteenth century. 
These volumes bear evidence of long and 
laborious researches in these authentic col- 


Ed. Rev., vol. ev. p. 1. 
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| lections — researches which, even if they 
|have sometimes led Mr. Motley to violate 
the due proportions of his narrative, will be 
regarded by every student of European his- 
tory with real interest. 

Most readers must have remarked that the 
historical productions of the present century 
are especially distinguished from those of 
the last by the study of manuscript authori- 
ties. In the days of Robertson and Hume 
it was considered sufficient for the historian 
to have studied the printed books which had 
relation to a given age, but in our time— 
| partly from the greater facility of access to, 
|and the better arrangement of, MS. docu- 


| ments, and partly from an earnest desire to 


|see deeper into the subject—he is not con- 
i sidered to have done his duty unless he goes 
through a great deal of manuscript reading. 
Mr. Motley says of these new sources of 


| history :— 








“ Thanks to the liberality of many modern 
governments of Europe, the archives where 
| the state-secrets of the buried centuries have 
|so long mouldered, are now open to the stu- 
|dent of history. To him who has patience 
jand industry many mysteries are thus re- 
vealed, which no political sagacity or critical 
acumen could have divined. He leans over 
the shoulder of Philip the Second at his 
writing-table, as the king spells patiently 
out, with cipher-key in hand, the most con- 
cealed hieroglyphics of Parma or Guise or 
Mendoza. He reads the secret thoughts of 
‘ Fabius,’ * as that cunctative Roman scrawls 
his marginal apostilles on each despatch; 
he pries into all the stratagems of Camillus, 
Hortensius, Mucius, Julius, Tullius, and the 
rest of those ancient heroes who lent their 
names to the diplomatic masqueraders of 
| the sixteenth century; he enters the cabinet 
of the deeply pondering Burghley, and takes 
from the most private drawer the memo- 
randa which record that minister’s unutter- 
able doubtings: he pulls from the dressing- 
gown folds of the stealthy, softly gliding 
Walsingham the last secret which he has 
picked from the emperor’s pigeon-holes, or 
the pope’s pocket, and which not Hatton, nor 
Buckhurst, nor Leicester, nor the lord treas- 
ureris to see; nobody but Elizabeth herself; 
he sits invisible at the most secret councils of 
the Nassaus and Barneveldt and Buys, or 
pores with Farnese over coming victories, 
and vast schemes of universal conquest; he 
reads the latest bit of scandal, the minutest 
characteristic of king or minister, chronicled 


* The name usually assigned to Philip himself 
in the Paris-Simancas Correspondence. 
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by the gossiping Venetians for the edifica- 
tion of the Forty ; and, after all this prying 


and eavesdropping, having seen the cross- | 


urposes, the bribings, the windings, the 
encings in the dark, he is not surprised, if 
those who were systematically deceived did 
not always arrive at correct conclusions.”— 
Vol. i. p. 54. 


But these new opportunities have their 
dangers as well as their advantages: the 
student who is thus let into the cabinets of 
princes, ministers, and generals—who is en- 
abled to search their secret thoughts—who 
sees the great actors of political and diplo- 
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|erful to enable him to compress the non-es- 
sential to its just dimensions. 

In this respect Mr. Motley has not always 
\been successful in keeping the graphic va- 
‘riety of his details subordinate to the main 
theme of his work. The temptation, from 
| the extraordinary abundance of new mate- 
rial which he has fallen upon, has been great, 
and he has yielded to it. Nevertheless, so 
much light is thrown, by the history of ne- 
| gotiations now fully narrated for the first 
‘time, upon the court of Elizabeth, and the 
,counsels of Philip and the Prince of Parma, 
that few will regret their presence, although 


| 





matic transactions in new aspects and rela- ‘they exceed the just requisites of the narra- 
tions, who has thus the means of unravelling tive, We thus dwell in limine on what we 


and sifting to the bottom each formerly inex- | consider the only blemish in a most valuable 
plicable lntrigue—is tempted to exaggerate | historical work. The fault which we have 
the importance of his discoveries. He has | touched on naturally interferes with the de- 





lived among statesmen of a bygone age, he 
has watched with them the changing aspect 
and turns of policy, and become a participator 
in hopes and fears out ofall proportion to the 
real issue of the question. Often a sterile at- 
tempt at political action has called into play 
all the passions of the chief actors with 
whom the historian is concerned; the rec- 
ords of it illustrate their character, and they 
modify or strengthen the already conceived 
opinions of the investigator, who pursues 
its winding and changing phases with a 
pleasure and an interest which he would fain 
impart to others. Indeed, by this minute 
study of the past, he is placed at the same 
disadvantage which it is so difficult to over- 
come in the present. What makes it almost 
impossible to write contenporancous history 
is the difficulty of grasping a whole—of see- 
ing the due proportion of part to part, and 
each event, not in the fictitious grandeur of 
proximity, but in that harmonious signifi- 


cance which it really possesses. It is nearly | 


as difficult to describe rightly the present as 
it would be to paint a landscape by poring 
over every square foot of its ground with- 
out rising to a general prospect. Time, after 
a gencration or two, gives us a good point 
of view, from whence light and shadow, 
eminences and level spaces, appear in due 
proportion. But the historian, by the method 
we have been describing, loses this advan- 
tage of time; this near contemplation of the 
past brings all the disadvantages of the pres- 
ent, unless his judgment is sufficiently sure 
and his grasp of the subject sufficiently pow- 


| velopment of the story, and prevents it from 
having that lucid order, that unbroken con- 
\tinuity of purpose, which we seck for in a 
|history; but it is atoned for by striking 
merits, by many narratives of great events 
|faithfully, powerfully, and vividly executed, 
\by the clearest and most lifclike concep- 
tions of character, and by a style which, if 
it sacrifices the severer principles of compo- 
| sition to a desire to be striking and pictur- 
“esque, is always vigorous, full of animation, 
,and glowing with the genuine enthusiasm of 
|the writer. Mr. Motley combines as an his- 
| torian two qualifications seldom found united, 
\—to great capacity for historical research 
jhe adds much power of pictorial repre- 
sentation. In his pages we find characters 
|and scenes minutely set forth in elaborate 
| and characteristic detail, which is relieved 
jand heightened in effect by the artistic 
breadth of light and shade thrown across 
\the broader prospects of history. In an 
American author, too, we must especially 
commend the hearty English spirit in which 
| the book is written ; and fertile as the pres- 
jent age has been in historical works of the 
highest merit, none of them can be ranked 
above these volumes in the grand qualities 
of interest, accuracy, and truth. 

| It is strange that the very means taken 
iby Philip to enshroud himself and his cabi- 
‘net in mysterious secrecy should be those 
| by which we are enabled now to see him at 
his desk, and to read his secret thoughts; 
for, thanks to his habits of seclusion and of 
putting every thing upon paper, we can now 
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be present at his councils with greater facil- 
ity than at those of any monarch who ever 
lived. Thus the famous “ junta de noche” 
is now stripped of all its mysterious dark- 
ness, and the character of Philip, studied by 
the light of the archives of Simancas, is re- 
vealed in all its mediocrity and pedantry,— 
a subject only for ridicule and scorn, did we 
not see him through an atmosphere of blood 
and fire, and reverence the awful mystery 
by which, like famine, war, and pestilence, 
he became the inexorable instrument of the 
powers of evil. The world knew before how 
irresolute and devoid of genius or original- 
ity was this heartless bigot, who made Spain 
the “ Butcher of Rome”; but we now learn, 
for the first time, how trivial and even child- 
ish were the king’s pre-occupations in the 
midst of his barbarous schemes. His long 
despatches were not composed or dictated 
by himself; he was hardly even the presi- 
dent of the triumvirate, Don Juan de Idia- 
quez, the Count de Chinchon, Don Cristoval 
de Moura, who directed his affairs. He 
principally confined his attention to a mere 
supervision of the despatches, oftentimes 
fifty pages long, presented to him by Idia- 
quez or Moura; and the wretched victim of 
routine made himself happy day by day in 
commenting on their margin in a schoolboy 
scrawl, and making observations of the most 
miserable puerility. In the midst of infor- 
mation about the Armada, Philip would stop 
to note in the margin a fault in orthography, 
— But one s in ‘quasi’”—“ Ha un 8 in 
quasi!” And when the letter arrived with 
the news of the murder of Henry II. by a 
* coup he pissetolle,” Philip’s comment was, 
“Quiza es alguma manera de cuchillo.”— 
“Perhaps it is some sort of knife.” That, 
however, which gave a sort of ferocious great- 
ness to his character, was the inflexible te- 
nacity of his purposes, under all the vicissi- 
tudes of good or evil fortune. 

The murder of the Prince of Orange by 
this malignant plotter and tyrant threw an 
air of tragic gloom over the whole Nether- 
lands. But amid the darkness of their deso- 
lation, the wickedness of the act aroused in all 
hearts an invincible resolve never to yield 
to the perpetrator of so foul a crime, and, 
as Herle, the English emissary, wrote to 
Queen Elizabeth, “a resolution to revenge 
the foulness of the fact committed on the 
person of the prince by the tyrant of Spain, 
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and to defend their liberties advisedly 
against him, and his adherents by all means 
that God has given them, to the uttermost 
portion of their substance, and the last drop 
of their blood.” 

Yet the resolve was indeed a desperate 
one. A medal of Holland struck at this pe- 
riod fitly represented her as a dismasted 
hulk, with the motto, ‘ incertum quo fata 
Serunt.” The Walloon provinces, more Cath- 
olic than the rest, had submitted to Spain 
by the reconciliation of 1583 4, and these 
once fertile districts were rewarded for their 
obedience by the depredations of the Span- 
ish soldiery, more savage than the wolves 
and bears who now roamed over the depopu- 
lated and uncultivated fields, and attacked 
the sentinels at the very gates of the towns. 
In East Flanders and South Brabant the 
contest was still going on, but the provinces 
were nearly lost. Brughes had already given 
in; Ghent was soon to follow. The fall of 
Brussels was delayed till March, 1585, that 
of Mechlin till July. Ostend and Sluys 
were yet in the hands of the patriots. But 
the fate of Flanders hung upon Antwerp, 
then in the middle of that famous siege by 
the Duke of Parma, which has been illus- 
trated by the genius of Schiller, and which 
again forms a splendid chapter in the vol- 
umes before us. The descent of the fire- 
ships on the bridge, the desperate contest on 
the great Kowenstyn, and the efforts of the 
besieged to tear down the fatal dyke whose 
demolition would have rolled the waters of 
the ocean to the gates of Antwerp and made 
the city impregnable, are described with the 
spirit and reality of an actual participator in 
the conflict. We think, however, that full 
justice has not been done to the great genius 
and patriotism of Marnix de Sainte Alde- 
gonde, who was placed over the town by 
William the Silent to defend it to the last 
extremity. That this great man should sub- 
sequently have been treated with neglect or 
ingratitude by his countrymen, in the land 
of De Barneveldt and the De Witts, leaves 
not a tinge of shadow upon the great repu- 
tation of the friend and counsellor of Wil- 
liam of Orange; and Mr. Motley, after a 
scrupulous examination of the evidence, ac- 
quits him of all culpable or corrupt motives 
in the surrender of the city. 

There remained then only entire the seven 





stripling provinces, but half screened by 
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sandbanks from the Northern Sea, Holland, 
the isle of Zealand, and Friesland, held at 
bay by the united forces of the vast Spanish 
empire, which drew its enormous revenues 
from every quarter of the globe, and its le- 
gions from the most favored and populous 
districts of Europe. 

In this unequal contest the States look 
anxiously round for an ally—but it was to 
France that they turned first for assistance. 
The States’ ambassadors, among whom was 
Marnix de Sainte Aldegonde, had had suffi- 
cient experience of the parsimony and caprice 
of Elizabeth, during her negotiations for 
marriage with the Duke of Anjou, to enter- 
tain little hopes of assistance from her. 
And the Prince of Orange and Sainte Alde- 
gonde, the head and heart of the revolution, 
had long entertained hopes of assistance 
from France. The associations of both were 
French,—and their religion was more akin 
to that of the great party of the Huguenots 
than to that of England. The Prince of 
Orange was partly of French descent; his 
title was French; he had mixed much with 
the French Huguenots and with the court ; 
and he credited France with the spotless 
reputation of the great Coligny, whom he 
had known, and whose daughter, Louise de 
Coligny, he subsequently married. Marnix 
de Sainte Aldegonde was also partly of 
French extraction: he wrote and spoke 
French with such purity and genius, that, 
had he been a Frenchman born, his works 
would have remained classic in the language ; 
and he had imbibed the pure spirit of Cal- 
vinism from the lips of Calvin and Théodore 
de Béze. Both were strong Calvinists, as 
were the Reformers generally in the United 
Netherlands, and this consideration led them 
to entertain small hopes of the English alli- 
ance. There had been little in the recent 
history of England to lead the €alvinist of 
Holland to believe that his creed would re- 
ceive the sympathy or even the tolerance of | 
England. Henry VIII. had burnt those whe 
disbelieved in transubstantiation, auricular | 
confession, and the “ Six Articles.” Mary | 
had burnt Protestants of every denomina- | 
tion. Inthe earlier part of Elizabeth’s,reign, 
Anabaptists and Calvinists were treated with 
greater severity than Papists. Of the nine 
thousand four hundred Catholic ecclesiastics 
whom Elizabeth found in benefices on her 
accession, nine thousand two hundred and 


eleven made no difficulty to acknowledge the 
tenets of their new mistress. It was not to 
be supposed that this large body, or that the 
queen who retained in her chapel the crucifix 
and the lighted candles, and is said to have 
used prayers to the Virgin, would have any 
very deep sympathy for the Iconoclasts of 
the Netherlands; while, on the other hand, 
it might be expected that the increasing 
strength of the Huguenots of France, headed 
by the chivalrous chief of the house of Na- 
varre, might be able to constrain a monarch 
as weak and even as faithless as Henry III. 
to a faithful observance of tolerance towards 
the Calvinists of the Netherlands. 
Elizabeth had not looked with disfavor on 
the application to the French monarch for 


the offer of the sovereignty of the Provinces to 
Anjou, between whom and herself marriage 
seemed at one time to have been irrevocably 
determined. On the death of Anjou, the 
Provinces sent two deputies, La Mouillerie 
and Asseliers, to Henry III., to make him a 
tender of that sovereignty which they had re- 
solyed to confer upon his brother, in despite 
of the known worthlessness and treachery of 
his character and conduct. But from the 
ignoble head of the House of Valois, the en- 
voys received treatment little in accordance 
with the nature of their embassy. The men 
who came to offer to the head of the French 
nation the allegiance of a brave people, and 
the annexation of some of the most flourish- 
ing provinces in Europe, were compelled to 
steal about the country like spies, and were 
refused aroyal audience. Nevertheless, Des 
Pruneaux, who had been envoy in the Neth- 
erlands, persuaded the king to send him 
back to the Provinces to treat directly with 
the states-general ; and the deputies, during 
their secret stay at Paris and Rouen, held 
conversations with the leading members of 
| the royal council, of the parliaments of Paris 
and Rouen, and of the Huguenot party. 

| From these they learned that all the best 
‘heads of France were in favor of French in- 
| tervention, and that should Holland and 
Zealand unite with the rest of the Nether- 
‘lands, the king “ would undertake their cause 
‘most earnestly.” Many leading personages 
in France declared themselves ready to “ ven- 
‘ture their lives and their fortunes, and to 
use all the influence they possessed at court 
to bring about this result,” and that, with 








protection, and she had strongly advocated, 
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the assistance of Holland and Zealand, there 
would be little difficulty in chasing every 
Spaniard out of the Netherlands. 


* All the Huguenots, with whom the en- 
voys conversed, were excessively sanguine. 
Could the king be once brought, they said, 
to promise the Netherlands his protection, 
there was not the least fear but that he would 
keep his word. He would use all the means 
within his power; ‘ yea, he would take the 
crown from his head,’ rather than turn back. 
Although reluctant to commence a war with 
so powerful a sovereign, having once prom- 
ised his help, he would keep his pledge to 
the utmost, ‘ for he was a king of his word,’ 
and had never broken, and would never 
break his faith with those of the reformed 
religion. 

‘Thus spoke the leading Huguenots of 
France, in confidential communication with 
the Netherland envoys, not many months 
before the famous edict of extermination, 
published at Nemours. 

“ At that moment the reformers were full 
of confidence ; not foreseeing the long pro- 
cession of battles and sieges which was soon 
to sweep through the land. Notwithstand- 
ing the urgency of the papists for their ex- 
tirpation, they extolled loudly the liberty of 
religious worship which Calvinists, as well 
as Catholics, were enjoying in France, and 
pointed to the fact that the adherents of 
both religions were well received at court, 
and that they shared equally in offices of 
trust and dignity throughout the kingdom. 

“ The Netherland envoys themselves bore 
testimony to the undisturbed tranquillity and 
harmony in which the professors of both re- 
ligions were living and worshipping side: by 
side ‘without reproach or quarrel’ in all 
the great cities which they had visited. They 
expressed the conviction that the same tol- 
eration would be extended to all the prov- 
inces when under French dominion ; and, so 
far as their ancient constitutions and priv- 
ileges were concerned they were assured that 
the king of France would respect and main- 
tain them with as much fidelity as the States 
could possibly desire.”—Vol. 1. p. 60. 

Des Pruneaux, with the two States’ en- 
voys, departed for the Netherlands, and 


the French emissary, enraptured at the pros- 


spect of adding such enviable possessions to 
the dominion of France, actually travelled 
from town to town, and overcame all oppo- 
sition in Holland and Zealand—so that the 
states-general resolved to send a solemn em- 
bassy to make an offer of their sovereignty 
to Henry III. 
ever, had been received like spies, the sec- 





If the former embassy, how- | 


ond were only solemnly and publicly trifled 
with, and dismissed with ignominy, after 
eight months had been wasted in fruitless 
negotiations. The painted, curled, frivolous, 
bedizened, and disgusting fop, who then rep- 
resented France, received the deputies in the 
midst of a court radiant with gold, and satin, 
and jewelry, and with hypocritical tears and 
protestations refused the offer of uncondi- 
tional sovereignty over a population the 
most enterprising, industrious, and inde- 
pendent among the then civilized nations, 
and destined, in a few years, to be the first 
commercial and naval power in the world. 
Nor does it appear that, from beginning to 
end, either Henry III. or the Queen Mother 
had the slightest intention of giving any se- 
rious assistance to the Netherlanders. To 
waste valuable time, to play into the hands 
of Spain, to use the offer of the States before 
Philip as a means of getting moncy from 
him for the pretensions of Catharine de’ 
Medici to the crown of Portugal—these were 
the objects for which the United Provinces 
were deluded with hopes of negotiation. 


“ The envoys, with their prédecessors, had 
wasted eight months of most precious time ; 
they had heard and made orations, they had 
read and written protocols, they had wit- 
nessed banquets, masquerades, and revels 
of stupendous frivolty, in honor of the Eng- 
lish Garter, brought solemnly to the Valois 
by Lord Derby, accompanied by one hundred 
gentlemen ‘ marvellously, sumptuously, and 
richly accoutred,’ during that dreadful win- 
ter when the inhabitants of Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Mechlin—to save which splendid cit- 
ies, and to annex them to France, was a 
main object of the solemn embassy from the 
Netherlands—were cating rats, and cats, and 
dogs, and the weeds from the pavemenis, 
and the grass from the churchyards; and 
were finding themselves more closely pressed 
than ever by the relentless genius of Far- 
nese; and in exchange for all these losses 
and all this humiliation, the ambassadors 
now returned to their constituents, bringing 
an account of Chiverny’s magnificent ban- 
quets and Jong orations, of the smiles of 
Henry III., the tears of Catharine de’ Me- 
dici, the regrets of M. Des Pruncaux, be- 
sides sixteen gold chains, each weighing 
twenty-one ounces and two grains.”—Vol. 1. 
p- 99. 

Meanwhile, in the United Provinces, public 
opinion was beginning to sect itself strongly 
against the French alliance, and to look 
towards England. The memory of the mas- 
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sacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve, the treach- 
ery of Anjou, the contemptible character of 
the French king, his underhand dealings to 
get the island of Walcheren into his posses- 
sion, the rooted conviction which many en- 
tertained that France and Spain were in 


away before she met Spain in a death grap- 
ple, it was necessary for her to rouse herself 
from the chronic state of indecision which 
had long exasperated the youth.and the pa- 
triotism of the country. “To allow the 
| Provinces to fall back into the grasp of 





collusion for the extermination of all her-| Philip, was to offer England as a last sac- 
etics, these, and other reasons, contributed | rifice to the Spanish Inquisition.” 

to set the Netherlanders against putting) Jlizabeth and her council had carefully 
themselves into the power of France. The| watched the negotiations between France 
young Prince Maurice, the son of William | and the Provinces. They appear to have 
the Silent, then twenty years of age, already | feared equally for the success and for the 
felt the stir of ambition within him, and failure of the mission ; and the favorite 
looked with repugnance on the introduction | scheme of the queen, in which she was sup- 
into the country of a foreign potentate of | | ported by the cautious Burleigh, was a joint 
such great pretensions. Paul Buys, one of | protectorate of France and England over 
the ablest statesmen of the Netherlands, and | the Netherlands. As soon, however, as the 
a close friend of William the Silent, began | definite refusal of Henry III. was known in 
to be active in the advocacy of the English | England, instant steps were taken on the 
alliance, even while the treaty with France | part of the English court to bring about a 
was pending. The widowed Princess of | offer of the protectorate from the ni 
Orange, the ex-elector of Cologne, Count | Urgent letters were sent to Holland, and the 
Hohenlo, the general-in-chief of the States’ | two diplomatic agents of the Netherlands, 
army under Count Maurice, were all de-| Jacques de Gryze and Joachim Ortel, had 
scribed by Queen Elizabeth’s confidential | many conferences with Walsing gham, Lei- 
agent as being entirely devoted to her. | | coster, and Burleigh, and with the queen. 
Treslong, admiral of Holland and Zealand, | One of the suite of the Earl of Leicesicr, 
and governor of Ostend, drank at his table, | was in constant attendance on the envoys to 

















at Ostend, in company with some English | 
officers, a bumper to the queen’s health, and | 
prayed she might yet be his sovereign. Wil- | 
liam Herle, the secret emissary of ‘the Eng- 
lish government to the Netherlands, wrote, 
“The reverend respect which is borne to 
your majesty throughout these dominions is 
very great ;” and in Holland and Zealand | 
especially the same feeling was enthusiastic. 

In England, however, up to the time of the | 
mission to France, no definite conviction as 


to the necessity of supporting the provinces | 
had yet been formed by the queen and her | 


council. While towns were besieged, their 
populations enduring the last extremities of 
hunger, and the Prince of Parma winning 
advantage after advantage, the councillors 
of Elizabeth, day by day, and month after 
month, sat gravely at the council board, 
wagging their white beards, the queen her- 
self would come to no determination—while 
Brussels, Antwerp, Mechilin, Dendermonde, 
Vilvoorde, and other places of inferior im- 
portance, were struggling for life or death 
against the soldiers of persecution. Unless 
Protestant England were content to see the 
last friend she possessed in Europe swept 


| 
do them service ; and being ‘of good qucl- 


“ity and a orwur of Parliam yeni assured 
them that the National Legislature had 
' strongly ae her majesty to undertake 
| the protectorate, and assured her of their 
|willingness to supply her with money. 
“ And if,” said he, “one subsidy should 
not be enough, she shall have three, four, 
six, or as much as may be necessary,”— 
a proof that the parsimony of the queen 
cannot be laid to the charge of the unwill- 
ingness of the Parliament to contribute. 
Those who have reeourse to the pages of 
Mr. Motley for the histery of these negoti- 
ations, will find cause for astonishment i in 
the never-ending mutability, indecision, and 
parsimony of Elizabeth; in the magnificent 
outbursts of high heroic speech of the vir- 
gin queen, followed by gusis of passion and 
pettishness or by chilly seasons of indiffer- 
ence and disgust; and in the unvarying 
haggling and niggardly spirit which charac- 
terized the whole transaction. Indeed, the 
whole of the English policy, up to the very 
hour in which the Spanish Armada was 
sighted off the Lizard, was carried on in 80 
reckless and random a manner, with sucha 
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blind hankering for peace, when peace was 
seen to be impossible, with such incredible 
and misplaced confidence in the insidious 
machinations of Spain, that the preserva- 
tion of England, and consequently of Prot- 
estant Christendom, was the result of a 
conjuncture of events beyond the possibility 
of human foresight; but at the same time 
we now learn for the first time how deep is 
the debt of gratitude we owe to statesmen 
like Walsingham and even the much-abused 
Leicester, both of whom had long advocated 
with ardor the open espousal of the Protes- 
tant cause in Holland in opposition to Bur- 
leigh’s eternal dubitations, negotiations, and 
delays. 

Indeed, Leicester’s character appears to 
us ina better light in these volumes than 
elsewhere. In an interview with one of the 
Dutch envoys, he said: ‘ For myself I am 
ready, if her majesty choose to make use of 
me, to go over there in person, and to place 
life, property, and all the assistance I can 
gain from my friends upon the issue; yea, 
with so good a heart, that I pray the Lord 
may be good to me only so far as I serve 
faithfully the cause.” Out of the queen’s 
council, as the member of Parliament above 
mentioned stated, a very strong feeling in 
favor of immediate and open war with Spain 
existed. How deeply this was felt may be 
found in the letters and papers of Sir Philip 
Sidney, who certainly embodied the most 
English and Protestant aspirations of the 
age; and who, as the son-in-law of. Wal- 
singham and the nephew of Leicester, and 
his defender on many occasions, had a con- 
siderable influence on the counsels of these 
two statesmen. 
that so utterly, up to the very last moment, 
did Sir Philip Sidney despair of seeing Eng- 
land play a part worthy of her in the great 
struggle, so wearied out was he at this pain- 
ful state of inactivity and indecision when 
the great interests of the world were at 
stake, that he ran away secretly to Plym- 
outh to join Drake’s expedition to the 


Leicester at his wits’ end, before the troops 
were really on their way to Flushing. 

In the mean time, Alexander Farnese, 
Prince of Parma, the greatest military genius 
of the age, had surrounded Antwerp with his 
Italian musqueteers, Spanish pikemen, and 
German mercenaries, and invested it with 
such an inexpugnable girdle of fortified 
dykes and stupendous bridges, that when the 
Huguenot chief, La Noue Bras de Fer was, 
on his liberation from prison, led through the 
siege-works by the great general himself, he 
was seized with admiration, and declared 
the fall of Antwerp to be inevitable. It was 
well known that on the fate of Antwerp de- 
pended the fate of the Southern Provinces ; 
and yet at every flying rumor of a success at 
Antwerp, the queen relaxed in her ardor for 
the cause of the States, as though her as- 
sistance were no longer necessary. The 
same was the case with respect to the de- 
signs of Spain: although all Europe knew 
that the mysterious plotter of the Escurial 
was weaving the meshes cf his diplomacy 





It must be remembered | 


thicker and thicker both in France and Eng- 
| land, Elizabeth chose to disbelieve what ev- 
| erybody knew. Everybody knew how utterly 
|worthless was the effeminate monarch of 
| France; everybody knew that the Guises 
thought of nothing but Elizabeth’s ruin; 
that the liberation of Mary Stuart, to be fol- 
lowed by Elizabeth’s deposition or death, 
was a design they never abandoned. Ey- 
erybody knew that the Guises were in the 
pay of Philip, and that the king of France 
had neither the will nor the power to oppose 
them, and that through them France must 
become a mere instrument in the policy of 
Spain ; yet Elizabeth to the last moment con- 
tinued to act as if all this was mere surmise. 
| Tasked her Majesty,” said Ortel (8d May, 
1585), ‘‘ whether in view of these vast prep- 
arations in France, it did not behove her 
to be most circumspect and upon her guard. 
|For in the opinion of many men, every 
' thing showed one great scheme already laid 
| down—a general conspiracy throughout 





West Indies, and was only induced to re- | Christendom against the reformed religion. 
turn by the offer of the governorship of | She answered me that thus far she could not 


Flushing, and the assurance that the queen 


perceive this to be the case; nor could she 


had now veritably engaged in the defence of | believe that the king of France could be so 


the Netherlands. And in these pages we 
repeatedly find Walsingham shutting him- 
self up in his house in fits of despair, and 


faint-hearted as to submit to such injuries 
‘from the Guises.” Yet at this very time 
| Henry III. was making overtures to Philip 
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for the invasion of England; and on the 18th 
of July all doubt about the will or the power 
of Henry III. to oppose the plots of the 
Guises was set at rest by the famous edict 
of Nemours, which put some of the strong- 
est cities in France into their power, as a 
guarantee for the suppression of heresy by 


the gibbet within the limits of the French | 


monarchy. This was the edict the news of 
which, Henry of Navarre said, turned his 
moustache gray with emotion and sorrow at 
the age of thirty-one. 

Through the mediation, however, of Da- 
vison, the queen’s emissary in Holland, and 
the letters of Ortel and De Gryze from Eng- 
land, a deputation from Holland had audi- 
ence of the queen at Greenwich Palace, on 
the 9th of July, 1585. The embassy was an 
imposing one, consisting of about a dozen of 
the best intellects in the Netherlands, amon 
whom was the famous John Van Olden Barne- 
veldt, lawyer, soldier, and statesman, whose 
commanding abilities had already placed him 
among the first men of the Netherlands, and 
whose tragic end is one of the most melan- 
choly episodes of modern history. The dep- 
utation was received in state by the queen, 
when Joos de Menin, pensionary of Dort, 
made an elaborate speech tendering the sov- 
ereignty of the United Netherlands, 


‘‘The queen listened intently and very 


courteously to the delivery of this address, | 


and then made answer in French to this 
effect: ‘Gentlemen,—Had I a thousand 
tongues I should not be able to express my 
obligation to you for the great and hand- 
some offers which you have just made. I 
firmly believe that this proceeds from the 
true zeal, devotion, and affection which you 
have always borne me, and I am certain that 
you have ever preferred me to all the princes 
and potentates in the world. Even when 
you selected the late Duke of Anjou, who was 
so dear to me, and to whose soul I hope that 
God has been merciful, I know that you 
would sooner have offered your country to 
me if I had desired that you should do so. 
Certainly I esteem it a great thing that you 
wish to be governed by me, and I feel so 
much obliged to you in consequence that I 
will never abandon you, but, on the contrary, 
assist you till the last sigh of my life. I 


know very well that your princes have | 


treated you ill, and that the Spaniards are 
endeavoring to ruin you entirely; but I will 
come to your aid, and I will consider what I 
can do, consistently with my honor, in re- 
gard to the articles which you have brought 


me. They shall be examined by the mem- 
bers of my council, and I promise that I will 
not keep you three or four months, for I 
know very well that your affairs require haste, 
and that they will become ruinous if you are 
not assisted. Itis not my custom toprocras- 
tinate, and upon this occasion I shall not 
dally, as others have done, but let you have 
my answer very soon.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 321. 
| This was indeed a queenly speech, and 
had these promises been fulfilled, they might 
‘have altered the history of the world, and 
forwarded the cause of civilization in the 
Belgic provinces by two centuries; but un- 
‘fortunately a number of points of difference 
_arose, on which it seemed hopeless to expect 
‘any agreement. In the first place, the queen 
‘resolutely refused the sovereignty, although 
'she was willing to render the States assist- 
lance; yet it subsequently appeared she 
claimed all the rights of sovereignty. The 
haggling about men and money was infinite, 
and the diplomacy about the places to be 
delivered into the queen’s hands for security 
‘not lessso. Meanwhile, Antwerp fell. Then 
things went quicker for awhile, until it was 
lat last agreed that a permanent force of 
5,000 foot and 1,000 horse should serve in 
the Provinces at the queen’s expense; that 
\the cities of Flushing and Brill should be 
'placed in her majesty’s hands until the en- 
| tire reimbursement of the debt thus incurred 
| by the States. Elizabeth agreed, after much 
‘opposition on her part, that the force neces- 
| sary to garrison these towns should form an 
‘additional contingent, instead of being de- 
'ducted from the general auxiliary force. In 
|justice to the queen and her councillors, and 
‘as some excuse for the smallness of this 
‘force, it must be remembered that the Eng- 
land of that day hardly contained more in- 
| habitants than the county of Middlesex does 
' now, and that London was inferior in wealth 
‘and population to many cities on the Con- 
tinent at that period. 

Thus the expedition was resolved on, and 
| the Earl of Leicester was appointed com- 
/mander-in-chief. Then came his turn for 
| bargaining and haggling with the lady, 
whom the Reformers loved to call the Zen- 
obia of the West. Leicester was to go in 
great state to the Netherlands; but what- 
ever state he went with he was to pay for 
himself. However tender may have been 
the sentiments of Zenobia towards him, she 


| 
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was determined to keep them clear of her 
cash accounts. She already possessed mort- 
gages of Leicester’s lands. Leicester was 
obliged not only to find his own state ex- 
penses, but to raise levies of men; and for 
this purpose to further mortgage his estates, 
and get his bills discounted as he could. 
So far from receiving any salary for the 
office, Leicester would have been only too 
happy to be reimbursed the expenses he had 
incurred in the queen’s service. Walsing- 
ham was wearied out and disgusted with the 
never-ending battles to be fought against 
the queen’s avarice and caprice. Davison 
had to prepare the way for the reception of 
the English governors in the Netherlands 
as he best could without money and with- 
out authority. The complaints of Leicester 
on the subject of money are piteous, as will 
be seen by the following extract of a letter 
to Walsingham, written on the 7th Decem- 
ber, two days before starting from Harwich 
for the Netherlands :—~ 


*«¢ What hope of help can I have, finding 
her Majesty so strait with myself as she is? 
I did trust that—the cause being hers and 
this realm’s—if I could have gotten no money 
of her merchants, she would not.have re- 
fused to have lent money on so easy prized 
land as mine, to have been gainer and no 
loser by it. Her Majesty, I see, will make 
trial of me how I love her, and what will 
discourage me from her service. But re- 
solved am I that no worldly respect shall 
draw me back from my faithful discharge of 
my duty towards her, though she shall show 
to hate me, as it goeth very near; for I find 
no love or favor at all. And I pray you to 
remember that I have not had one penny of 
her Majesty towards all these charges of 
mine—not one penny—and, by all truth, I 
have already laid out above £5,000. Her 
Majesty appointed £8,000 for the levy, which 
was after the rate of four hundred horse, 
and, upon my fidelity, there is shipped, of 
horse of service, eight hundred, so that 
there ought £8,000 more to have been paid 
me. No general that ever went that was 
not paid to the uttermost of these things 
before he went, but had cash for his pro- 
vision, which her Majesty would not allow 
me—not one groat. Well, let all this go, 
it is like I shall be the last shall bear this, 
and some must suffer for the people. Good 
Mr. Secretary, let her Majesty know this, 
for I deserve God-a-mercy, at the least.’” 
—Vol. i. p. 351. 


Sir Philip Sidney had preceded Leicester 





to the Netherlands as governor of Flushing, 
where the commander-in-chief himself dis- 
embarked from a fleet of fifty ships on the 
19th December, 1585. From Flushing he 
went by sea to Dort, and from Dort to Rot- 
terdam and Delf. The joy with which he 
was received was immense: as he advanced 
from town to town, his progress was one 
triumphal procession; and people declared 
that Charles V., in passing through the 
Provinces, had never been greeted with such 
magnificent demonstrations—thunders of 
ordnance, allegories, fireworks, banquet- 
ings, and harangues. Our space will not 
permit us to display how utterly delusive 
all these triumphant exhibitions turned out. 
In Mr. Motley’s volumes the reader will 
find that far less blame is to be imputed to 
Leicester than has hitherto fallen to his 
share. To do the earl justice, he was from 
the first fully sensible of the necessity of 
grappling with Spain in the Netherlands, 
and after his arrival in the country his con- 
victions on this point were strengthened in- 
ealculably, when he saw the enormous ac- 
cession of naval and commercial power which 
would accrue to Spain if she could succeed 
in subjecting those flourishing provinces to 
her sway; for, unlike the provinces which 
had returned to obedience to Philip, where 
the wolves were littering in the farmhouses, 
and bears and foxes inhabiting the deserted 
houses of the peasantry, the provinces of 
Holland and Zealand had flourished and 
grown prosperous by war, under the aus- 
pices of liberty; and the rudest soldiers in 
the English ranks felt that the re-establish- 
ment of the Spanish empire in the Nether- 
lands would. be the annihilation of England. 

Leicester, doubtless, had many faults, 
and had never shown sufficient capacity to 
justify his appointment to the post he now 
held; but at least he entered into the part 
he had to play with spirit and honesty, and 
was determined to do his best; but he was 
not allowed the opportunity. The queen, 
by her avarice, by her fits of ungovernable 
passion and jealousy, and, above all, by her 
underhand dealings with Spain, brought the 
English name into such discredit that Lei- 
cester’s authority over the States was ut- 
terly ruined, and his resources of men and 
money so crippled that he was unable to at- 


tempt any enterprise of moment. 
| The great dispute with the English gen- 
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eral was touching the matter of sovereignty. 
Soon after his arrival the States had offered 
to Elizabeth’s representative absolute au- 
thority over the sea and land forces and the 
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| The effects of the queen’s displeasure on 
the authority of Leicester and the estima- 
|tion in which the English were held in the 





| Netherlands, were most disastrous, and the 


finances of the Provinces. It seems that the ‘evil was beyond remedy. Not content with 
country was going fast to anarchy from the | writing an angry letter to himself, she wrote 
want of some central authority ; that it was | another to the States, in which he was very 
necessary for the carrying on the war that ‘severely handled. Whether Elizabeth was 
somebody should have absolute command; right or wrong in refusing the sovercignty 
that the counsellors about Leicester consid- | of the States may be a matter of doubt, but 
ered it unbecoming to the queen’s honor that | it is certain that this second thrusting back 
any should hold authority over her lieuten- | of the sovereignty on the States, with ex- 
ant; and, moreover, that the queen had/| pressions derogatory to her lieutenant-gen- 
promised the States, by word of mouth, that | eral, was not a step calculated to advance 
her representative should not be restrained | her own interest, and most unwise in the 
from taking such authority as they might in- | presence of that semi-anarchy which existed 
trust him with. ‘in the United Provinces, where that which 
It is true that she seems to have warned they had sought for, above all things, was a 
Leicester on the point herself, before start- ‘head to govern them. The earl was now 
ing, against accepting absolute authority ; | looked on as a disgraced man, his authority 
but yet it is quite clear also she would sub- | was made ridiculous, and it was not to be 
mit to no opposition from the base “ me-| restored again by letters beginning “ Rob,” 
chanicals,” as she styled them, of the Neth- | and ending “ with my million and legion of 
erlands; and she afterwards was as angry thanks for all your pains and cares. As you 
with the States for attempting to curtail | know, ever the same, E. R.” 
Leicester’s authority, after he had been dis-|_ Worse, however, than all this, inasmuch 
credited by her, as she was previously with | as it not only served still more to discredit 
Leicester for accepting the power they of- | the English with the Netherlanders, but also 
fered him. The scenes caused by the queen’s | showed an utter want of humanity towards 
anger at times were inexpressibly comic:— | her own people, was the queen’s parsimony 


ier rowhj 7 4 ™ 
“The wintry gales which had been lash- beg ier ankioee, ‘hy new ae eee Eng 
lishmen who were fighting her battles in a 


ing the North Sea, and preventing the un- | 7°" i 
fortunate Davison from setting forth on his foreign country to waste away in cold, hun- 
disastrous mission, were nothing to the tem- | ger, and nakedness, during an inclement 
pest of royal wrath which had been shaking | winter season, objects of derision and con- 
the court-world to its centre. The queen | tempt to the natives. It has been seen that 
had been swearing most fearfully ever since | T cicester could get no money to start with ; 
she read the news, which Leicester had not sg Aethens eres quick Qo thlen fe foe nani 


dared to communicate directly to herself. | : ater 
No one was allowed to speak led in ex. | 2fter his arrival in the Netherlands, and not 


tenuation of the favorite’s offence. Burgh-|4 Single groat of remittance was to be had 
ley, who lifted up his voice somewhat feebly |for the troops. ‘Our soldiers,” writes 
to appease her wrath, was bid, with a curse, ominously Digges, the quarter-master, in 
to hold his peace, So he took to his bed— March, 1586, * notwithstanding great num- 
pee ee ny from ane _ bers of them be paid with earth intheir graves, 
Cines GRETETOS HAENAEH TOF & scason trom the | yet the rest are so ill-contented of their due 
peltings of the storm. Walsingham, more | °, i aie 

tor the time past, that if pay come not 


mantful, stood to his post, but could not gain R , 
a hearing. It was the culprit that should speedily before they be drawn to deal with 
the enemy, I doubt some worse adventure 


have spoken, and spoken in time. ‘ Why, 
why did you not write yourself?’ was the than I will divine beforehand.” The army 








laintive cry of all the earl’s friends, from 
fighest to humblest. ‘But write to her 
now,’ they exclaimed, ‘at any rate; and, 
above all, send her a present, a love-gift.’ 
‘Lay out two or three hundred crowns in 
some rare thing, for a token to her Majesty,’ 
said Christopher Hatton.”—Vol. i. p. 418. 


was rapidly dwindling away, the men crept 
about the streets, haggard, ghastly scare- 
‘crows, ashamed to be seen. The recruits 
from England were terrified at the specta- 
cle the army presented. Out of eleven hun- 
dred Englishmen newly landed, five hundred 
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ran away in two days. ‘“ Some were caught 
and hanged, and all seemed to prefer hang- 
ing to remaining in the service; while the 
earl declared that he would be hanged as 
well rather than again undertake such a 
charge without being assured payment for 
his troops beforehand.” During the time 
that army was in this crippled condition, the 
spies and ill-concealed papists and malevo- 
lents who surrounded Leicester and abounded 
in the Provinces, were going about making 
the most of the queen’s coldness to the earl 
and to the cause, declaring that Leicester’s 
opinions were to be held of no account what- 
ever, and that Parma could have peace 
whenever he pleased ; meanwhile a house 
was ostentatiously prepared at Brussels, 
which was now in the possession of the 
Spaniards, for the reception of an English 
ambassador. It was in vain for Leicester 
to declare all these reports of secret nego- 
tiations to be false; the States lost all con- 
fidence in him and in the queen—the mili- 
tary operations became more and more 
languid, the brilliant achievements of Sir 
Philip Sidney and his heroic end, the val- 
iant energies of Lord Willoughby, Essex, 
Pelham, Sir John Norris, Robert Sidney, 
and Roger Williams, were all entirely thrown 
away in the hopeless condition of the Eng- 
lish troops; and had Philip on his side duly 
supported the Prince of Parma, the whole 
of the Netherlands must certainly have been 
lost. 

Notwithstanding all the excuses, however, 
that may be made for Leicester, his conduct 
proved him to be one of the most unfit per- 
sons whom the queen could have appointed ; 
although perhaps this consideration makes 
the queen’s conduct towards him still more 
impolitic, by increasing the number of diffi- 
culties which he was unable to overcome. 
That Leicester was the utterly worthless and 
criminal character which he passed for with 
many in his time, we cannot believe of the 
intimate friend of Walsingham and the uncle, 
as well as friend, of Sir Philip Sidney, to 
whose pen he was indebted for a brilliant de- 
fence against the calumnious libels of the 
Jesuits. But he was a court favorite and 
grandee, imperious, arrogant, captious, and 
revengeful. He was not qualified to meet 
on equal terms the leading men of the States 
—with men like Barneveldt, who was one of 
the best political heads in Europe, who had 





read law at Leyden, Paris, and Heidelberg, 
and had served his country with the pen, 
the tongue, and the sword, for the last fifteen 
years. Other men were there, too, like 
‘“‘ Adrian Van der Werff, the heroic burgo- 
master of Leyden, during the famous siege; 
John Van der Does, statesman, orator, sol- 
dier, poet; Adolphus Meetkerke, judge, 
financier, politician; Carl Roorda; Noel de 
Caron, a diplomatist of most signal ability ; 
Floris Thin, Paul Buys, and many others 
who would have done honor to the legisla- 
tive assemblies and national councils in any 
country or any age.” All these had been in 
the habit of dealing with William the Silent, 
whom Lord Broke saw at Delft, in plain rai- 
ment, doing business with the beer-brewing 
burgesses of the town on terms of perfect 
equality, which formed a striking contrast to 
the ostentatious airs of Leicester. Indeed, 
the great struggle with Spain had been go- 
ing on for fifteen years, and the additional 
life thereby given to the old established 
provincial and general constitutions of the 
Provinces, had generated a superior and in- 
dependent order of councillors, not at all ac- 
customed to the obsequious servility which 
Leicester desired to have of them. “ With 
the chief of these Leicester very soon man- 
aged to get into collision, while he set them 
down as merchants, advocates, town-orators, 
church tinkers, and base mechanic men, born 
not tocommand but to obey.” It is suffi- 
cient to say that on the points of dispute 
which include the weightiest questions of 
Church and State, Leicester was nearly al- 
ways in the wrong, and that he finally threw 
himself with rancor and animosity into the 
arms of the democratic opposition, and en- 
deavored to subvert the immemorial institu- 
tions of the country. Barneveldt and Buys, 
the two greatest statesmen of the Nether- 
lands, on whose shoulders, since the death 
of William of Orange, the main burden of 
the defence of the Protestant cause had 
fallen, were his chief antagonists, and them 
accordingly he spoke of in terms of undeviat- 
ing hatred and contempt. The queen, as 
soon as she got over her first fit of anger 
against her general, took him back again 
into more favor than ever; called him her 
“sweet Robin,” and was infuriated with 
everybody, Dutch or English, who dared to 
oppose his plans, and seconded him in every 
thing except in helping him out of the great 
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distress which his generosity and ruinous ex- 
enditure in the cause of the Netherlanders 
fad entailed upon him. 

But meanwhile events had been marching 
faster in France, England, and Spain than in 
Holland. The effect of the edict of Nemours 
had been to plunge the Huguenots and Cath- 
olics again into civil war. On the one side 
was the degraded Valois, completely subject 
to the dominion of the Guises, and following 
their dictation in fear and hate and despair ; 
and on the other side was the gallant chief 
of the House of Navarre. The Guises 
scarcely concealed their dependence upon 
Philip, and through Spanish crowns, and 
the influence of Mendoza the ambassador, 
France was rapidly becoming a barbarous 
province of Spain, Elizabeth’s prisoner, the 
queen of Scotland, was, as usual, the central 
figure of all the plots and intrigues of the 
Guises, the Spaniards, and the Jesuits. To 
murder the queen of England, to set up 
Mary, to marry her now to this person, now to 


The departure of Leicester was, neverthe- 
less, a cruel blow to the Netherlands. They 
were plunged again into anarchy—the govy- 
ernor was gone, and had neither resigned 
his authority nor pledged himself to return ; 
his faction used the opportunity of working 
every possible mischief during his six months 
of absence : and worse than all, he appointed 
two suspected soldiers, Sir William Stanley 
and Rowland York, men who had served 
under Alva and Parma, to the command of 
the important towns of Deventer and Zut- 
phen. These places were betrayed by them 
into the hands of the enemy. Stanley was 
an Englishman of high consideration, and 
had been named by Leicester for the com- 
mand in chief in his absence. A burst of 
execration arose throughout the Provinces 
at the English name. Parma declared that 
all confidence in the Englishmen was lost. 





| In every city and village of the Provinces 
| Englishmen were denounced as traitors and 
| miscreants. 











that, and to restore the Catholic religion in| “Respectable English merchants went 
England, was the constant dream of every | from hostelry to hostelry, and from town to 
member of the Guise faction, of Philip in | town, and were refused a lodging for love 
the Escurial, of the pope in the Vatican, of | PF Tolley. The nation was put under a 
every seminary priest, of every Jesuit of | 22": A most melancholy chauge from the 


beginning of the year, whe yery me 
: ae ar, when the very meu 
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heims or Rome. But the omniscient sec | who were now loudest in denunciation and 


retary of the queen, Walsingham, was pres- | fiercest in hate, had been the warmest friends 
ent at nearly every secret deliberation. It | of Elizabeth of England and of Leicester.” 
is impossible to over-estimate the services of | But we must pass the remainder of Lei- 
T ~s9 7c PF our ie 7 . . . = 
Walsingham to his country at this period ; | cester’s connection with the Netherlands. 
heart-broken as he said he now was at the | Suffice it to say, that after his return in 


loss of Sir Philip Sidney, and longing for | 1587, his administration was marked by 


retirement, impoverished with long service | the same imprudence and party spirit as 
and the ingratitude of his mistress, Wal-/pefore. He was unable to relieve the very 
singham’s indefatigable eyes saw through | important town of Sluys, which fell into the 
every popish device, read the very seerets of | hands of Parma. The queen sustained him 
the pope’s cabinet in the Vatican, and pene-| most zealously in his quarrels with the 
trated'every design against his religion, his | sananguaneeh; <isk-Veive wan 4 very sharp 
prince, and his country. It was Walsing-| ang frequent interchange of invectives be- 
ham who now discovered the Babington con- ‘tween her Majesty and the Netherlanders. 
spiracy, which was to lead to the execution Nevertheless, so manifest was his unpopu- 
of Mary Stuart—an execution in the eyes of Jarity that she thought fit to recall him; and 
the quecn’s ministers and the Commons of | ho departed in December, 1587, leaving the 
England imperatively necessary for the pres- | Dutch republic in a distracted condition, 
ervation of the faith and the country, but yhile Lord Willoughby took the command 
which was a deed of mortal defiance to the | of the queen’s forces. During the interreg- 
conspirators of the Vatican and Escurial. In) nym of his absence in England, Thomas 
the tremendous crisis which preceded the gackyille, Lord Buckhurst, the author of the 
execution of the Scottish queen, Elizabeth « [nduction” and “ Gorboduc,” a nobleman 
was desirous of Leicester’s assistance in of brilliant talents and accomplishments, 
England, and he accordingly left Flushing jaq been sent over; but his efforts to con- 
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tions to the queen of the true policy de- 
manded for the honor of England and the 
safety of the Protestant cause, brought on 
him the animosity of Leicester and the an- 
ger of Elizabeth; and he was, on his return, 
ignominiously confined to his own house till 
the death of Leicester, which happened soon 
after the destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
On the whole, the assistance of the English 
had as yet done little for the Netherlanders : 
one or two towns had been taken, which 
advantages were more than compensated by 
losses in other directions. The Prince of 
Parma was pressing the Provinces hard 
everywhere except on the sea-board, where 
the Hollanders and Zealanders reigned su- 
preme. But the most melancholy remem- 
brance of the transaction were the crowds 
of returned soldiers clamoring before the 
gates of the queen’s palace, wounded, fam- 
ished, miserable, yet dismissed with brutal- 
ity and threats of the stocks. 

In the mean time, the preparations for the 
invasion of England were slowly being com- 
pleted. This was the chief aspiration of the 
whole Catholic world,—the dethronement 
or death of the Jezebel of England, and the 
consequent extinction of heresy in Europe. 
To join in producing these happy results, 
Henry III. had made almost suppliant offers 
to Philip. ‘The pope had prayed to be able 
to do the same thing, and offered a million 
of crowns insubsidy. Philip, however, kept 
his own counsel and put off everybody with 
delusive replies. He accepted the pope’s 
money without exposing his project even to 
him: he would have no partner in his plan 
except Parma, of whose secrecy and fidelity 
he was as sure as of his own inflexible de- 
sign. -From before the fall of Antwerp 
that plot had been gradually ripening. The 
grand commander of Castile had, by Philip's 
orders, mapped out the whole enterprise 
early in 1586, in most elaborate detail. 
France was still, with Spanish money, to be 
kept in civil war, so that it could be no im- 
pediment in any direction. Troops for the 
invasion of England were to be collected in 
Flanders, as though for an enterprise against 
Holland and Zealand, while the Armada, 
which was to cover the passage over, was to 
be prepared in the ports of Spain, ostensibly 
Jor an expedition tothe Indies. The queen 
of Scotland being then alive, it was deter- 
mined to marry her to Alexander Farnese 


immediately the country was conquered; 
and as they were not likely to have any 
children, various ulterior arrangements were 
contemplated. The ground-plan of the 
whole scheme being thus magnificently laid 
in the Escurial, Parma was requested to ex- 
amine it and put in the finishing strokes. 
The prince, by a paper found among the 
archives of Simancas, reminded the king 
that, when, as a good Catholic— 





“Two or three years before he had sent 
' his master an account of the coasts, anchor- 
ing places, and harbors of England, he had 
then expressed the opinion that the conquest 
of England was an enterprise worthy of the 
grandeur and Christianity of his Majesty, 
and not so difficult as to be considered alto- 
gether impossible. To make himself abso- 
lutely master of the business, however, he 
had then thought that the king should have 
no associates in the scheme, and should make 
no account of the inhabitants of England. 
Since that time the project had become more 
difficult of accomplishment, because it was 
now a stale and common topic of conversa- 
tion everywhere—in Italy, Germany, and 
France; so that there could be little doubt 
that rumors on the subject were daily reach- 
ing the ears of Queen Elizabeth and of every 
one in her kingdom. Hence she had made 
a strict alliance with Sweden, Denmark, the 
Protestant princes of Germany, and even 
with the Turks and the French. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of these obstacles, the king, 
placing his royal hand to the work, might 
well accomplish the task; for the favor of 
the Lord, whose cause it was, would be sure 
to give him success. 

“ Being so Christian and Catholic a king, 
Philip naturally desired to extend the area 
of the holy church, and to come to the relief 
\of so many poor innocent martyrs in Eng- 
|land, crying aloud before the Lord for help. 
| Moreover, Elizabeth had fomented rebellion 
|in the king’s provinces for a long time se- 

cretly, and now, since the fall of Antwerp, 
pew just as Holland and Zealand were fall- 
ing into his grasp, openly. 

‘Thus, in secret and in public, she had 
done the very worst she could do; and it 
was very clear that the Lord, for her sins, 
had deprived her of understanding, in order 
that his Majesty might be the instrument of 
that chastisement which she so fully de- 
served.”—Vol. li. p. 270. 








Three points, he said, were most vital to 
the invasion of England—secrecy, mainte- 
nance of the civil war in France, and a judi- 
cious arrangement of matters in the Proy- 
inces. After enlarging on each of these 
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points, he then proceeded to enter into the 
details of the expedition, specifying the num- 
ber of troops which would be required, de- 
scribing the craft which he should have to 
provide, and descending to the smallest par- 
ticulars. 

The letter was written in April, 1586. 
Philip steadily followed out the programme. 
Tremendous was the activity in all the dock- 
yards of Naples, Sicily, Portugal, and Spain, 
but especially in Cadiz and Lisbon. For a 


year galleons, galeazas, caravels, brigantines, | 


tenders, and warlike stores had been quietly 
accumulating in the vast harbors of these 
two cities, when Drake, who, like a true sea- 
king, was accustomed to carry on war on his 
own account, came to see how they were 
getting on; and it was then that he “ singed 
the king of Spain’s beard,” as he termed it, 
by burning, scuttling, rifling, and sinking 
many thousands of tons of shipping, driving 
the Spanish galleys under their forts for 
shelter, and challenging Santa Cruz, who 
was to command the Armada, to come out 
and exchange bullets with him. Neverthe- 
less he was not of opinion that he had mate- 
rially damaged the Spaniards, so vast were 
their preparations. “ But,” said Sir Fran- 
cis, “I thank them much that they have 
stayed so long, and when they come they shall 
be but the sons of mortal men.” Yet we 
learn from the archives of Simancas, by a 
communication of the Spanish ambassador, 
that when the pope knew what Draques had 
done at Cadiz, he declared that Philip was a 
poor fellow, and that the queen of England’s 
distaff was worth more than his sword! 
Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, was 
rapidly organizing the military part of the 
expedition with all the patience, ingenuity, 
and genius which distinguish a consummate 
gencral. This prince, with his unswerving 
fidelity to his master, his unalterable attach- 
ment to the cause of Catholicism, his chiv- 
alry in the field, his unquenchable ardor, 
dauntless vigor of character, and inexhausti- 
ble fertility in the most brilliant combina- 
tions and efforts of military skill, was worthy 
to have served in a better cause; but ascion 
of a papal family, nursed in the school of 
morals of the Jesuits, it was hardly possible 
for him to be other than he was, loyal to the 
last breath to the cause of Romanism and 
Philip as its chief, but capable of every vio- 
lation of morals and right which might seem 


advantageous to the intolerant ambition of 

,the Catholic powers. A man born to com- 
/mand, with a spirit at once impetuous and 
patient, nursed in the traditions of the fa- 
|mous military schools of Italy, which pro- 
| duced great captains and Condottierri from 
|the days of the Sforzas down to those of 
| Spinola and Montecuculi, he now entered 
| heart and soul into the plans for the subju- 
| gation of England. Mr. Motley’s portrait 
|of Alexander of Parma is one of the most 
| striking passages in these volumes :— 


“Untiring, uncomplaining, thoughtful of 
others, prodigal of himself, generous, mod- 
est, brave; with so much intellect and so 
much devotion to what he considered his 
duty, he deserved to be a patriot and a 
champion of the right, rather than an in- 
strument of despotism. 

** And thus he paused for a moment—with 
much work already accomplished, but his 
hardest life-task before him; still in the 
noon of manhood, a fine martial figure, 
standing, spear in hand, full in the sunlight, 
though all the scene around him was wrapped 
in gloom—a noble, commanding shape, en- 
titled to the admiration which the energetic 
display of great powers, however unscrupu- 
lous, must always command. A dark, me- 
ridional physiognomy ; a quick, alert, impos- 
ing head; jet black, close-clipped hair; a 
bold eagle’s face, with full, bright, restless 
eye; a man rarely reposing, always ready, 
never alarmed; living in the saddle, with 
harness on his back—such was the Prince 
of Parma; matured and mellowed, but still 
unharmed by time.”—Vol. i. p. 138. 


This general, who was capable of drain- 
ing whole districts for the sake of taking a 
town, was now cutting down forests in the 
land of Waes for the construction of trans- 
perts and gun-boats; digging canals to bring 
them down to his seaports of Sluys, New- 
port, and Dunkirk; protecting his canals 
with artillery against the rcbel Netherland- 
ers; providing portable bridges, stockades 
for entrenchments, rafts and oars; and su- 
perintending his engincering operations with 
the most unwearying activity. Besides the 
troops he already had under his flag, 3,000 
soldiers reached him from Northern and 
Central Italy, 4,000 from Naples, 6,000 from 
Castile, and 3,000 from Aragon, 3,000 from 
Austria, with four squadrons of Reiters, be- 
| sides levies in Franche Comté and the Wal- 
| oon districts. No preparation was omitted: 
| to provide for these troops, there were hun- 
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dreds of ships—flat-bottomed transports and 
river hoys—horses, mules, saddles, spurs, 
lances, mills for grinding corn, barrels of 
beer, and tons of salted beef and biscuit. 
Nothing was left unthought of down to the 
sumptuous equipment of the body-guard 
with which he was triumphantly to enter 
London. 

But what was the attitude of England 
and its queen in the face of these sumptuous 
preparations? Walsingham was informed 
of every thing. He had a full and correct 
inventory of the Prince of Parma’s pur- 
chases. He knew precisely how many pairs 
of velvet shoes, how many silk roses, white 
and red, how many pieces of cramoisy vel- 
vet, how many hundred-weight of gold and 
silver embroidery the prince had ordered, 
how all the lances were bravely painted with 
their colors as for a triumph, and how the 
litany was read in all the churches daily for 
the prosperity of the prince in his enterprise. 
But the warnings of Walsingham against 
Spain were an old story. The queen would 
not listen to them; she had shut her ears 
for the last sixteen years to Walsingham’s 
advice, and could she believe him now when 
that gallant soldier, the Prince of Parma, 
told her, and Philip gave out, that these 
great preparations were for the Indies, or 
perhaps for the Netherlands, or perhaps for 
both? The counsellor who was her chief 
support in this view, and who taught her 
to hope for peace where there could be no 
peace, was the lord treasurer. Burleigh, in 
his flowing gown, white wand, and reverend 
aspect, was one of those respectable timid 
gentlewomen who appear from time to time 
as statesmen, wanting always to be on the 
safe side. ‘Their fears make them warlike 
and audacious in time of peace; and impor- 
tunate for peace when there is no hope but 
war. No one more than Burleigh had 
urged Elizabeth to the exccution of the 
queen of Scotland. While Mary lived he 
had been convinced that there was no hope 
of England's safety or of the queen’s. His 
fears were so unendurable on this subject, 
that any means were fair to get rid of them 
—he made two attempts to have the Scottish 
‘queen assassinated with perfect security to 
himself, and failed. Nevertheless, Burleigh 
must or should have known that the execu- 
tion of Mary was an act of mortal defiance 
to the whole Catholic world. No sooner, 
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therefore, did the head of Mary fall in the 
hall of Fotheringay Castle, than a cry for 
vengeance arose throughout Europe. Not 
only did the Jesuits of Italy, Spain, and 
Austria clamor for the blood of Elizabeth, 
but all the preachers of the League thun- 
dered against the wicked Jezebel of England, 
and demanded her blood as an expiation for 
that of the royal martyr, the remembrance 
of whose beauty and youth, and whose rela- 
tionship to the Guises, goaded the Parisian 
populace to madness. Philip was preparing 
his mighty armament against England, not 
only as the chief of the Catholic world, but 
as one who himself had a claim to avenge 
the death of Mary, inasmuch as she had ap- 
pealed to him for protection, and by a sol- 
emn instrument, which he affected to con- 
sider valid, had constituted him heir of all 
her rights and dominions. Burleigh knew 
very well that from north to south, from east 
to west, throughout Europe, for the last two 
years, the invasion of England had been the 
all-pervading dream of the Catholic mind; 
and that the subjugation of England was to 
be the stepping-stone to that of Holland, and 
to the complete triumph of Romanism. It 
was not a matter about which there could 
be any doubt in the eyes of any sane person 
of that epoch; it was openly avowed and 
openly hoped for from Paris to Rome, and 
from Vienna to Madrid; and if Philip had 
succeeded, he would have been but the in- 
strument of the public opinion of the greater 
portion of Europe. On every side the evi- 
dence of his designs were now patent. Ire- 
land was kept by him in a chronic state of 
rebellion under Tyrone; in Scotland, James 
VI., still unappeased for the death of his 
mother, allowed the Jesuits free range over 


his kingdom, and the Earls of Iuntley, . 


Morton, and Crawford to concert measures 
with the Duke of Parma. From the Vatican 
the pope launched forth his bulls of excom- 
munication and deposition; and in France, 
Philip, true to his policy, kept the whole 
force of the nation writhing in civil war, 
and, as fit preparation for his great move- 
ment, ordered the chiefs of the League to 
Paris, who there brought about the day of 
the barricades, which drove the king from 
the capital, and gave Philip’s creature, the 
Duke de Guise, supreme authority in the 
metropolis. The king of France was thus, 
to use the words of the Prince of Parma, 
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reduced to a state of helplessness which did 
not permit him “ to assist the queen of Eng- 
land even with his tears, of which he had 
need to weep his own misfortunes.” Fifteen 
days after the day of barricades the Span- 
ish fleet sailed out of the Tagus on its way 
to England. 

Such, besides Walsingham’s constant in- 
telligence of all the details of the destined 
invasion, were the general indications of the 
storm at hand; and yet Burleigh to the last 
contributed to lull his queen and his country 
into a false security, and obstinately per- 
sisted in carrying on those secret negotia- 
tions for peace which were the disgrace and 
nearly the ruin of England, and a continued 
disloyalty to the Netherlands. The re- 
searches of Mr. Motley have brought to 
light for the first time a great many curious 
details of the deepest historical interest on 
these underhand transactions. 

A Genoese merchant, named Grafigny, 
residing much in London and Antwerp, was 
the officious instrument of the negotiation. 
Having occasion to wait on the Prince of 
Parma for a passport, they began to talk 
about the distress of the country, the damage 
to trade, and matters which the man of com- 
merce found especially obnoxious to him. 
Parma gave out that all he wanted was 
peace ; and spoke in terms of vast admira- 
tion of the queen. Grafigny, acting on this 
hint, sought out Lord Cobham, in England. 
The peace party in England, Burleigh at their 
head, instantly caught at the bait thus hung 
out to them. Then ensued an active corre- 
spondence between persons more or less in 
the confidence of Elizabeth and Parma, and 
having direct access to each. Parma was 
informed that the queen was most pacifically 
disposed ; the prince replied with an infinity 
of compliments that peace then was an easy 
matter, and in this underhand way negotia- 
tions were set on foot. Parma from the first 
informed Philip of what was going on, and 
told him he did it in order to gain time, to 
set the English to sleep about the invasion, 
and to slacken their defences. But the 
queen and her advisers kept her share of the 
transaction a secret from her allies, the 
-Netherlanders, and when taxed about the 
matter denied it roundly. Parma at length 
himself wrote to Elizabeth letters full of 
effusion and cordiality. Burleigh replied for 
her to his Flemish correspondent in letters 





equally effusive and complimentary. Dur- 
ing the whole of 1587, these negotiations 
dragged their slow length along; the quecn, 
with Burleigh and others, persisting in 
thinking something was to be got by them, 
Walsingham from the first setting his face 
against them. Leicester, when in the Neth- 
erlands, got at last sufficient information to 
enable him tospeak out. ‘Surely, you shall 
find,” he wrote to Burleigh, “the prince 
meaneth no peace ; I see money doth undo all, 
the care to keep it, and not upon just cause 
to spend it.” From every quarter the queen 
received warnings ; even the king of France 
was beginning to see the folly and weakness 
of his own conduct, and held a long confer- 
ence with the English ambassador at Paris, 
on the hopelessness of settling any peace 
with Spain, whose designs he well knew. 
The States got wind of these transactions 
long before Leicester; and there is little 
cause to wonder that the brave Hollanders 
and Zealanders, who were prepared to retire 
to the last foot of sand and shed the last 
drop of their blood before they would sub- 
mit to Spain, should, on hearing of these 
clandestine and disloyal efforts for peace, 
have lost all confidence in the queen and in 
England, and grown infuriated when Deven- 
ter and Zutphen were lost by the treason of 
Englishmen. Yet, spite of all, Burleigh con- 
tinued writing his interminable sentences to 
his correspondent, De Loo, wanting the 
prince, before commissioners were really 
sent, ‘to assure her Majesty by his writing 
that he would, upon his honor, with all ex- 
pedition send to the king his advice to stay 
all hostile actions, or to have the king’s an- 
swer, like a prince of honor, whether he in- 
tendeth or no to employ these forces against 
her Majesty, and yet her Majesty will stand 
well by the duke’s answer, if the army shall 
not be known to be actually prepared against 
England.” 

We should imagine that there is nothing 
in all history equal to the ineffable simplicity 
of this letter, when we consider that it came 
from Burleigh and was inspired by Eliza- 
beth. Here was Burleigh, the statesman, 
who had counselled the surreptitious = 
off by private hand of the Queen of Scots to 
avoid public scandal; here was Elizabeth, 
who certainly showed at several epochs in 


her life that she was a mistress in the arts 
|of dissimulation, and who was now herself 
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deceiving her allies, asking, in an age of 
universal chicane and intrigue, an Italian 
prince, taught in the school of the Jesuits 
that to deceive a heretic was the duty of a 
Romanist—to give them a straightforward 
avowal of what they knew, if true, it was 
his interest to conceal. What could the 
duke reply, but in high-flown Italian com- 
pliment with pious asseverations, that he 
above all was desirous of the public welfare 
and tranquillity? Elizabeth and her ad- 
visers were sincere in their protestations for 
peace, for they wanted it. Parma was in- 
sincere because he did not want it. Parma, 
at least, with all his mendacity, was true to 
Philip and his creed; and the peace party 
in England were untrue to their allies, and 
to their creed in seeking for it in this dis- 
loyal manner. The conduct of Elizabeth 
and Burleigh on this success would be inex- 
plicable; did not history show us, over and 
over again, the truth that persons capable of 
the deepest artifice and dissimulation, will 
at times, as in the case even of Cesar Borgia, 
only believe what they want to believe. That 
which really deceived Elizabeth on this oc- 
casion was her avarice; this had made her 
haggle and procrastinate about assisting the 
Netherlanders ; the expense of that assist- 
ance had made her hate the war, and hate 
the name of the Netherlands ; and now her 
avarice made her prefer these ignominious 
attempts to solder up a peace, rather than 
expend money in putting the country in a 
proper state of defence. Parma, as Leices- 
ter told them, was using these negotiations 
as a blind to hurry on his preparations as 
fast as possible. Elizabeth was using them 
as an excuse to herself and her country for 
not drawing her purse-strings, and not do- 
ing that which the commonest prudence dic- 
tated. ‘ 

The correspondence of Philip and Parma, 
which Mr. Motley has hunted up in the 
archives of Simancas, reveals the shameless 
mendacity with which they on their side 
continued to hold forth the tempting lure of 
negotiation; but it was a mendacity which 
ought to have deceived noone. At the very 
time that Parma was writing affectionate 
letters to the queen, he had before him 
Philip’s last directions about the English in- 
vasion. Philip told him one hundred ships, 
twelve thousand trained infantry, with abun- 
dance of volunteers, were allready. “ Noth- 





ing,” said the king, “had been allowed to 
transpire in Spain, or at Rome: every thing 
must be done to keep the secret.” Parma 
told the king the course of the negotiations, 
but also begged to be informed whether 
there were any terms upon which the king 
would really conclude a peace. 

“The condition of France, he said, was 
growing more alarming every day. In part 
there seemed to be hopes of peace in that 
distracted country. The queen of England 
was cementing a strong league for herself 
with the French king and the Huguenots, 
and matters were looking very serious. The 
impending peace in France would never do, 
and Philip should prevent it by giving Mucio 
(their cant name for the Duc de Guise) more 
money. Unless the French are entangled 
and at war among themselves, it is quite 
clear, said Alexander, that we can never 
think of carrying out our great scheme of 
invading England. 

‘“‘The king replied that he had no intention 
of concluding a peace on any terms whatever, 
and therefore could name no conditions ; but 
he quite approved of a continuance of the 
negotiation. The English, he was convinced, 
were utterly false on their part, and the 
king of Denmark’s ae porhangg to mediate 
was part and parcel of the same fiction. 
(Guise was to have his money, and Farnese 
to go steadily on with his preparations.)”— 
Vol. ii. p. 307. 

On the same day Philip wrote another let- 
ter to thesame purport. He refused to send 
Farnese full powers for treating, but the 
prince was to say that he had had them for 
some time, and decline to show them till sat- 
isfaction had been made on certain points ; 
he enlarged on the misdeeds of England, on 
the inhuman murder of the Queen of Scots, 
on the piracies at sea and in the Indies, and 
on Drake’s late “ singeing of his beard” at 
Cadiz and Lisbon. Farnese was to express 
astonishment that the English should desire 
peace while committing such actions; but, 
in order to make use of the same arts em- 
ployed by the enemy, the latter were not to 
be undeceived as to the negotiations, which 
were to be kept on foot with the strictest un- 
derstanding that they should lead to nothing. 
The king’s secretary, Don Juan de Idiaquez, 
wrote another letter to the same purport. 
This was on the 13th May, 1587. 

At last commissioners were appointed on 
both sides; and when commissioners were 
appointed, it was no longer possible for 
Philip to withhold the full powers. They 
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distinct injunctions to Farnese that they 
should be considered as of no authority at all. 
The English envoys arrived at Ostend, in 
March, 1588, and proceeded to meet Parma 
at Ghent. The embassy consisted of the 
Earl of Derby, Lord Cobham, Sir James 
Croft, Valentine Dale, Doctor of Laws and 
former ambassador of Vienna, and Dr. 
Rogers. With them also came Robert Cecil, 
youngest son of Lord Treasurer Burleigh. 
t is of little consequence what they did, 
when we know beforehand that the whole 
business was a delusion. Suffice it to say 
that there were banquetings, meetings, cor- 
dialities of the most tender character, inter- 
changes of amenities and presents of the 
most touching description, hares, pheasants, 
casts of hawks, couples of English grey- 
hounds, and barrels of Ostend oysters. The 
prince himself, when he had no more press- 
ing occupation on hands, would confer with 
Dr. Rogers or Dr. Dale, listen to their pe- 
dantic harangues, smile with them, weep 
with them, hug them in his arms, speak in 
the most gallant manner of the queen, and 
go through his part with all the graces of 
@ consummate comic actor. Thus passed 
six months of time, months perhaps the most 
precious in the whole of modern history, 
months on which the fate of all civilization 
depended, months in which the legions of 
Jesuitism and papal darkness were arming 
themselves in invincible array to come forth 
and trample under foot the most sacred rights 
of humanity in their last refuge in England 
and Holland, and reduce the conscience of 
Europe into a degrading and hopeless state 
of bondage from which it might never have 
been enabled to liberate itself up to the pres- 
ent hour. For long after the very days on 
which the Spanish fleet sailed from the 
mouth of the Tagus, after the very hour in 
which the Spanish and English fleets were 
exchanging broadsides on the coast of Devon- 
shire, did the English commissioners remain 
protocolling, writing apostilles, and exchang- 
ing civilities with the representatives of 
Spain. Not even the bull of Sixtus V., in 
which Elizabeth was denounced asa bastard 
and usurper, and her kingdom solemnly con- 
ferred on Philip, published in Antwerp in 
the English tongue, nor the infamous libel 
of Cardinal Allen, were sufficient altogether 
to undeceive the queen, for, on the 9th July, 
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were accordingly sent, but with the most | 


she commanded Dr. Dale to obtain explana- 
tions of the prince about his contemplated 
conquest of her realm, and his share in the 
publication of the bull and pamphlet; and 
to “require him, as he would be accounted 
a prince of honor, to let her plainly under- 
stand what she might think thereof.” It is 
true, in her letter to her commissioners, she 
says that she has discovered that the treaty 
of peace was only entertained to abuse her ; 
but still her envoy was to inform the prince 
that she would trust to his word; and this 
siz weeks after the sailing of the Armada, 
when, if it had not been for the unwieldy 
character of the vessels, and a tempest which 
overtook them off Cape Finisterre, and com- 
pelled them to put into Corunna and other 
ports of Spain for more than a month to re- 
pair, the fate of England would already have 
been settled either one way or the other. It 
will have been seen by Philip’s letter to 
Parma that it was imagined the negotiations 
were also illusory on the part of the queen, 
but there is no proof of this; there is every 
proof that up to the last the queen was the 
dupe of a strong delusion, and that Burleigh 
was the dupe of his own wish to be on good 
terms with her, and to take the cautious side. 

Meanwhile, there cannot be the smallest 
doubt, from abundant contemporary evi- 
dence, that the queen had sacrificed the se- 
curity of the country to her avarice and her 
obstinacy. The Armada left the Tagus on 
the 28th, 29th, and 30th of May: damaged 
by the storm off Cape Finisterre, it arrived 
in Calais roads, where it was to effect a junc- 
tion with Parma, on the 6th of August. 
Had there been no storm, and had the junc- 
tion been effected with Parma, the Span- 
iards might have landed on English ground 
at least before the end of June. It is pain- 
ful to think that at that time, with the ex- 
ception of Howard’s little squadron cruising 
about in the Channel, neither fleet nor army 
were in any way prepared for resistance. 
The country was burning with enthusiasm, 
but sinking with anxiety and delay, and 
loathing the very name of peace. From be- 
fore the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
from near the commencement of the heroic 
struggle in the Netherlands, that is to say, 
for nearly twenty years, it had been felt by 
every Protestant heart in England that the 
death grapple with Spain must come at last. 
England, without Scotland and Ireland, then 
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a little nation of barely 4,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, was full of heroic souls, like the Sid- 
neys, Fulke Greville, Howard, the Norrises, 
Sackville, Raleigh, Essex, Drake, Hawkins, 
and all her great sea captains, who had grown 
wild with the desire to cope with the great 
colossus of Spain, swoln with the wealth of 
both Indies and of Europe, and outnumber- 
ing the English by many millions. Yet 
these had up to the present time been held 
back, fretting and foaming at the imperious 
curb of the queen’s obstinacy ; all their pa- 
triotism and noble passion sacrificed either 
to her parsimony or her favoritism. When 
the queen did give the word the nation rose, 
and rose en masse; but she gave the word 
too late. 

Although this assertion is totally at vari- 
ance with the received tradition of Eliza- 
beth’s spirit and forethought on this great 
occasion, the evidence collected by Mr. Mot- 
ley from our own state papers, and an ac- 
curate comparison of the dates places the 
fact beyond all doubt, and throws an entirely 
new light on the history of the projected in- 
vasion. England’s defenders were praying 
in vain up to the last for means to protect 
their country, and cursing in their hearts 
these negotiations. 

Old Hawkins wrote to Walsingham in 
February, 1588 :— 

“We might have peace, but not with 
God; but rather than serve Baal let us die 
a thousand deaths. Let us have open war 
with these Jesuits, and every man will con- 
tribute, fight, devise, or do for the liberty of 
our country.” 

The Lord High-Admiral Howard wrote 
in the same month to Walsingham :— 


“ Since England was England there never 
was such a stratagem and mask to deceive 
her as this treaty of peace. I pray God that 
we do not curse for this along gray-beard 
with a white head witless, that will make all 
the world think us witless. You know whom 
I mean.” 


The lord treasurer plain enough! 

In March, Howard was complaining that 
the queen was keeping “those four great 
ships” to protect Chatham church. Drake 
was not ready with his squadron, “ and yet,” 
said Howard, “ the fault is not with him.” 

On the 17th of April, Howard again wrote, 
beseeching for one of “those four great 
ships; ” and ended his letter in despair. 
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‘Well, well! I must pray for peace, for 
I see the support of an honorable war will 
never appear. Sparing and war have no af- 
finity together. I am sorry that her Majesty 
is so careless at this most dangerous time.” 


The Spanish fleet was reported by Drake 
in April as already numbering from four 
hundred to five hundred ships. “ By mid- 
summer,” says Mr. Motley, “ there was ready 
in England a total force of one hundred and 
ninety-seven vessels manned and partially 
equipped, with an aggregate of 29,744 tons, 
and 15,785 seamen.” Of this fleet a very 
large number were mere coasters of less than 
one hundred tons each; scarcely ten ships 
were above five hundred ; and but one above 
one thousand. The greater portion of these 
ships were furnished by the English mer- 
chants and private gentlemen in London and 
the seaports. The aggregate tonnage of 
the royal navy was 11,820. “Not half so 
much as at the present moment,—in the 
peer of one marvellous merchant steamer,” 
|floats on a'single keel. The preparations of 
the land forces were even more dilatory than 
those of the sea. Sir John Norris was the 
best soldier in England, and he was to be 
marshal of the camp under the favorite Lei- 
cester, commander-in-chief. An army had 
been enrolled, but it existed principally on 
paper. Leicester’s force was to consist of 
twenty-seven thousand infantry, and two 
thousand horse; but by midsummer they 
had not reached half that number. Lord 
Chamberlain Hunsdon was to protect the 
queen’s person with an imaginary army of 
thirty-six thousand. The lord-lieutenant of 
each county was expected to lead out his 
militia, and it was here that the real strength 
of the country lay, however ill-prepared. 
| Leicester was just commencing his camp at 
Tilbury, with four thousand men, and Lord 
Hunsdon’s force was not assembled at all on 
the 7th of August, when the Spanish army 
might have crossed over from Calais Roads 
‘in a night, and landed on the soil. The 
queen’s “ Bellona-like ” appearance on her 
white palfrey, amid the ranks at Tilbury ; 
and her heroic speech, which has excited 
the admiration of every English child, did 
not happen dill eleven days afterwards,— 
“not till the great Armada, shattered and 
| tempest-tossed, had been a week long dash- 
ing itself against the cliffs of Norway and 
|the Fardes, on its forlorn retreat to Spain.” 
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To the last we have Leicester inveighing 
against the penuriousness of the queen. On 
the 5th of August “our soldiers do break 
away at Dover, or are not pleased. Iassure 
you, without wages the people will not tarry, 
and contributions go hard withthem. Surely, 
I find that her Majesty must needs deal lib- 
erally, and be at charges to entertain her 
subjects that have chargeably and liberally 
used themselves to serve her.”* 

It was fortunate for England that Philip 
on his side, as he pedantically directed the 
vast expedition from his cabinet in the 
Escurial, made blunders suffieient to pre- 
clude all hopes of success. The autocrat’s 
plans had often been ruined by his irresolu- 
tion and procrastination; they were now 
made fruitless by his angry precipitation. 
In the first place, the fleet was no longer 
commanded by the Marquess de Santa Cruz; 
that veteran seaman had died of grief and 
vexation at his master’s insults and re- 
proaches. Alonzo Perez de Guzman, Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, the first grandee of 
Spain, but an officer without character or 
experience, was entrusted with an enter- 
prise requiring the nicest union of courage 
and discretion. In the second place, the 
king gave instructions that the fleet was 
not to give battle until the junction with 
Parma; but there was no provision what- 
ever how the junction with Parma, which 
was the very key-stone of the whole con- 
ception, was to be effected. And this was 
the real difficulty in the enterprise, for 
Alexander with his vast preparations, and 
his splendid levies and reinforcements, with 
his light craft and flat-bottomed transports, 
was cooped up in his shallow harbors by the 
Dutch fleet ; he was completely nailed to the 
side of Flanders—held in a vice by the Hol- 
landers and Zealanders, with their large and 
small craft, until such time as his tormenting 
foes should be driven away. In vain had 
Alexander Farnese repeatedly assured Philip 
of the necessity of'getting hold of one of the 
large ports of the Netherlands as a basis for 
his operations against England. Philip ob- 
stinately persisted in believing that Farnese 

* The penuriousness of the queen was so ex- 
traordinary that it amounted to a monomania. 
When it was reported that the Spanish fleet had 
taken refuge in Corunna, she ordered Effingham 
to Jay up some of her largest ships and discharge 


the seamen. But Effingham begged leave to retain 
all in commission at his own expense. 











could pass with his light flotilla through the 
Dutch fleet whenever he chose, or rather the 
king laid his plans as though the Dutch fleet 
was not in existence. In all human proba- 
bility the sturdy occupation of the coast by 
those Dutch skippers saved England from 
invasion—a memorable example to all time 
of the vital importance of the Dutch and 
Belgian ports to the security of this country! 

The Spanish fleet, after its first mishap, 
had got well under sail on the'22nd of July, 
and on the 29th they were off the Lizard; 
and on the same night, throughout the 
length and breadth of England, mountain, 
cliff, and foreland threw up, one after 
another, their fiery signals that the foe was 
at last on the coast. Slowly, in pompous 
array, like a floating city, the Armada, one 
hundred and thirty-six sail, floated up the 
channel. Its enormous galleons and gale- 
asses, rowing galleys and tenders, arranged 
in the form of a crescent, the largest vessels 
castellated at stem and stern, with low 
waists, and shot-proof towers, were, however, 
with all their parade of gilded saints and 
bulwarks, pulpits, streamers, standards, and 
ostentatious pageantry, little match for the 
light-heeled cruisers of Hawkins, Drake, 
Winter, and Frobisher, who fell in with 
them on the 31st of July. The superiority 
of English seamanship was never more man- 
ifest than on that day. The great Spanish 
hulks, from the very beginning, found them- 
selves out-maneeuvred by their nimble adver- 
saries, riddled with shot, and unable to get 
a blow in exchange. The English craft 
walked round and round them, and inflicted 
the most fearful punishment, so that on the 
very first day the flag-ships of the Guipuz- 
coan and of the Andalusian squadrons, with 
a general, admiral, four hundred and fifty 
officers and men, and some one hundred 
thousand ducats of treasure, were lost to the 
Spaniards. On went the Spanish fleet, how- 
ever, leisurely wafted up the Channel, fol- 
lowed by the English. On the 2nd of Au- 
gust there was, as Hawkins said, “a sharp 
and long fight,” and volunteers of all ranks, 
like Cumberland, Northumberland, Oxford, 
Raleigh, Brooke and Dudley, Willoughby 
and others, came off to the queen’s ships 
from the coasts of Dorsetshire, to take their 
share of the day’s glory. The tactics day 
after day were of the same kind; the un- 
wieldy Spanish hulks trying in vain to grap- 
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ple with their light-winged antagonists, who must et least clear the way for him. With 


poured in their broadsides and danced away. | 


incredible labor and expense he had got his 


On the 4th of August both fleets were off troops down to the sea-coast; on the news 
Dunnose, in the Isle of Wight. Here Fro- | of the arrival of the Armada before Calais 


bisher, in the ‘ Triumph,” got to close quar- 
ters with the Spaniards, and was in some 
danger; when Effingham, the lord admiral, 
in the “Ark Royal,” with the ‘“ Golden 
Lion,” the “‘ White Bear,” the ‘‘ Elizabeth,” 
the ‘‘ Victory,” and the “ Leicester,” bore 
down into the midst of the Spanish fleet, 
and laid himself within point-blank range of 
Medina’s flag-ship, the “St. Martin,” while 
his comrades were at equally close quarters 
with the “St. Mark,” the “St. Luke,” the 
“St. Philip,” and the rest of the apostolic 
squadron. As soon as Frobisher, however, 
had extricated himself, the admiral gave the 
signal for retreat, and the English walked 
away from their gigantic adversaries, leav- 
ing behind them ghastly marks of punish- 
ment, while the enemy’s fire went high over 
their heads. On the 6th of August, never- 
theless, the Spanish fleet dropped anchor in 
Calais Roads, without having suffered any 
serious discomfiture. . 

The English fleet dropped anchor in front 
of them, at a mile and a half distance, and 
during that night and the next day, Sunday, 
the 7th of August, the fleets remained rising 
and falling at their anchors. The impatience 
on board the Spanish fleet increased from 
hour to hour, mixed with horrible suspicions 
of treachery. Where was Parma? Where 
were his invincible legions, seasoned in the 
smoke of a hundred battle-fields ? ‘Where 
was the famous Terzio of Naples, thirty-five 
hundred strong, the most splendid regiment 
ever known in the annals of war? Where 
the renowned columns of Spanish infantry, 
then the most terrible in the world, and cel- 
ebrated by Bossuet a century later for being 
as solid as ramparts, but ramparts capable 
of repairing their breaches? Where were 
the margraves, princes, arch-dukes, scions 
of royal houses and noble English traitors, 
who had rushed to the camp of Farnese as 
toa tournament? Alas! the plot like Hot- 
spur’s was an excellent plot, but it was made 
up, unfortunately, of two halves which could 
not be got together. Farnese was, Drake 
said, ‘raging like a bear robbed of her 
whelps.” Day after day he had told Philip 
that it was impossible to get out with his 
flotilla and transports—that the Armada 








he had packed his men like sacks of corn in 
his boats, in the hope of being able to get 


| out to sea, but the Hollanders and Zealand- 


ers guarded every outlet, braved him, taunted 
him, laughed him to scorn. Alexander, 
beside himself with rage, ordered a thou- 
sand musketeers to assault those insolent 
boatmen. ‘‘ With his own hand,” so it was 
related, ‘he struck dead more than one of 
his own officers who remonstrated against 
these commands, and then the attack was 
made by his thousand musketeers upon the 
Hollanders, and every man of the thousand 
was slain!” And while he thus continued 
to wait, the Prince of Ascoli, who had gone 
ashore from the Spanish fleet off Calais, 
brought him news of the panic struck into 
the Armada by Effingham’s fire-ships, and 
of their dispersion and flight. 


“To the queen’s glorious naval com- 
manders, to the dauntless mariners of Eng- 
land, with their well-handled vessels, their 
admirable seamanship, their tact and their 
courage, belonged the joys of the contest, 
the triumph, and the dices pursuit ; but 
to the patient Hollanders and Zealanders, 
who, with their hundred vessels, held Far- 
nese, the chief of the great enterprise, at 
bay, a close prisoner with his whole army in 
his own ports, daring him to the issue, and 
ready—to the last plank of their fleet and to 
the last drop of their blood—to confront 
both him and the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
an equal share of honor is due. The safety 
of the two free commonwealths of the world 
in that terrible contest was achieved by the 
people and the mariners of the two States 
combined.”—Vol. ii. p. 465. 

Meanwhile the fire-ships of Effingham, on 
the night of the 7th, had thrown a frightful 
panic among the crews of the Spanish fleet ; 
many vessels were disabled, two fired, and 
the rest driven from their moorings. Nevy- 
ertheless Medina Sidonia would have re- 
turned to take up his quarters, but in the six 
hours’ fight of the following day, in which 
Winter especially distinguished himself, so 
many of his ships were disabled that he was 
compelled to order a retreat. Spanish sail- 
ors who had been in the battle of Lepanto 
said that that famous sea-fight was far out- 
done by this combat off Gravelines. The 
conduct of our great sea-captains, even after 
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that event, was a union of the most consum- 
mate audacity and prudence. They kept 
close to the heels of the Spanish fleet, nearly 
drove them on to the fatal sands of Zealand ; 
and when the enemy, by a change of wind, 
were enabled to stand out to sea, the Eng- 
lish fleet followed them, although many ships 
were without ammunition or provisions. 
“Though our powder and shot was well- 
nigh spent,” said the lord admiral, “we 
put ona brag countenance and gave them 
chase, as though we wanted nothing.” 

Part of the fleet put back to cover the 
mouth of the Thames, and look after the 
Prince of Parma, but the lord admiral 
dogged the flying Spaniards over the North 
Sea till the 12th of August, when he put 
back. It seems that Medina Sidonia was on 
the point of hanging out the white flag, so 
terrified was he at the prospect of having to 
weather the tempestuous passage round the 
Orkneys and the Hebrides. On the 14th 
came that tremendous storm which strewed 
the greater part of the shattered hulks in 
wrecks about the granite rocks of Norway 
and the Faroés. Out of thirty thousand 
men scarce ten thousand returned to Spain. 
There was hardly a noble family in the coun- 
try which was not in mourning—aflavit 
Deus ci dissipantur. In the words of Drake, 
“Their invincible and dreadful navy, with 
all its great and terrible ostentation, did not 
in all their sailing about England, so much 
as sink or take one ship, bark, or pinnace, 
or cockboat of ours, or even burn so much 
as one sheep-cote on this land.” Neverthe- 
less it must be admitted that the penurious- 
ness of the queen exposed England to a 
frightful danger. The love of sparing—as 
her generals called it—was with her an in- 
fatuation, a monomania, carried to such an 
extent that it imperilled the existence of 
England, and subjected her noblest defend- 
ers to lamentable and cruel forgetfulness on 
the part of their obdurate mistress. Before 
the danger had even passed away, in the lat- 
ter days of August, the sailors were dying 
by hundreds and thousands of ship fever— 
perishing in the ships, and in the streets of 





get their wages; so that,” said Howard, “it 
breeds a marvellous alteration among them.” 

Yet the spirited attitude of the queen at 
Tilbury, and the annihilation of Philip’s great 
enterprise, raised the temper of the country 
to an heroic height. Then commenced that 
| series of glorious enterprises which carried 
terror and destruction into every port where 
Spanish was spoken, which cut off every 
fleet, and ravaged their colonies one after 
another from Porto Rico and Nombre de 
Dios to the coasts of Chili and Peru. The 
queen herself, on the accession of Henry IV., 
came liberally forward to his assistance ; 
and the valor of Lord Willoughby, Norris, 
Williams, Baskerville, Borroughs, Umpton, 
Vere, and Essex contributed to secure the 
throne of France, in spite of the Duke of 
Parma and the League, for the monarch to 
whom Protestantism was to owe the glo- 
rious triumph of the edict of Nantes. For 
after the destruction of the Armada a rapid 
change took place in the affairs of France. 
|In the same year the Guise was murdered 
by Henry III., who himself was assassinated 
by Jacques Clement on the 1st of August, 
1589: and with the victories of Henry IV. 
the dark cloud of Spanish ambition passed 
away from the face of Europe. 

We have thus been enabled, with Mr. 
Motley’s assistance, to pass in review one 
of the most famous episodes of English his- 
tory, the ignominious defeat of the greatest 
conspiracy against the freedom and con- 
science of man which was ever attempted. 
It has been impossible in the limits of these 
pages to do justice to the noble spirit and 
achievements of our navy ; for it must never 
be forgotten that the storm did no more 
than consummate the disaster of the enemy. 
Much as we value the new light which Mr. 
Motley has thrown on this famous passage 
of our history, we differ from him in his es- 
timate of the results likely to follow, even 
had Parma effected'a landing. When we 
consider not only the gallantry and seaman- 
ship of England’s naval heroes on this occa- 
sion, but also that which Raleigh and Es- 
| sex displayed soon after, as wef as that 




















the naval ports, with no hospitals to take | eternally memorable action of Sir Richard 
them in. It would grieve any man’s heart,” | Grenville, three years later, when with one 
wrote the lord admiral, “to see men that | ship and a crew of a hundred and three, he 
have served so valiantly die so miserably. | engaged the whole Spanish fleet of fifty- 
The crews had been eight months at sea, | three sail and ten thousand men, from three 
subject to excessive privation, and could not in the afternoon to the break of day the next 
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morning, during which engagement he de- 
stroyed four ships and a thousand men; it 
cannot be imagined that even had the Span- 
jards succeeded in effecting the junction with 
Parma, and in landing on the coast, that 
they could long have maintained a position 
in England. The English fleet, inferior as 
it was in point of size and number, showed 
itself even without the aid of the storm more 
than a match for the Great Armada. What- 
ever force had landed on the coast, what- 
ever military position the genius of Parma 
might have taken up, the invading army 
would have found itself cut off by the in- 
domitable courage of men like Drake, How- 
ard, Frobisher, Winter, and Hawkins—men 
who could not only have got fitted out in 
English ports, but in the Netherlands. 

Besides which, a country in arms, as the 
England of that day was, is nearly invinci- 
ble. It must be remembered that every 
citizen was trained, as he ought indeed to 
be, to the use of arms. Our noblemen and 
gentlemen from earliest youth were prac- 
tised not only in hunting, horsemanship, 
and thé mimic warfare of the lists, but at 
the sword and dagger, wrestling, throwing, 
leaping, and every manly exercise. “ First, 
in any case, practice with the single sword, 
and then with the dagger: lect no day pass 
without an hour or two of such exercise: the 
rest study and confer diligently.” So writes 
Sir Philip Siducy to his brother Robert at 
the university of Strasbourg, after a great 
deal of advice about Aristotle and logic. 
No father wrote to his son at school in those 
days without telling him to play out his play 
lustily at weapons. Nor were the yeomen, 
peasants, and townsfolk less practised at 
singlestick, pike exercise, and every kind 
of athletic sport. An army of such men 
headed by the lord-licutenants and the gen- 
tlemen of the county would have made short 
work with the invaders; and we know the 
Catholics themselves, as soon as the real 
danger appeared, volunteered to serve as 
soldiers in the ranks or as seamen in the 
ships 
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Neither do we agree with Mr. Motley in 
esteeming Philip insincere in his Catholi- 
cism. In our opinion he has at least that 
excuse for his barbarity, if it be an excuse. 
We regard him with the same horror as an 
idolater who thinks to appease and worship 
his deity with the groans, torture, and un- 
ceasing anguish of innumerable victims. 
His God was the idol of bigotry, who turned 
a deaf ear to mercy, and whose delight was 
pain. We have no doubt he spoke the real 
feeling of his heart when he said to the vic- 
tim, who was about to be burned at the 
stake: ‘ Perish thou, and all like thee; if 
my own son were a heretic, I would deliver 
him to the flames.” The very letters in 
these volumes are to us, in their cold, rigid, 
pietistic tone, a proof of the sincerity of his 
fanaticism. It is true that when he was a 
candidste for the empire of Germany he 
offered befor “hand to tolerate Protestantism 
in his dominions. But there can be no 
doubt that his confessors would, if he had 
succeeded there, instantly have relieved him 
from the obligation, and that to have ar- 
rived at such a dignity by means of a broken 
vow would have been regarded as a triumph 
for Romanism. He doubtless had not the 
most remote intention of keeping such a 
promise at the time he made it. Both he 
and Catherine de Medici will long remain 
conspicuous in history, as examples of how 
completely a Jesuit education can extirpate 
the conscience, and leave nothing behind 
but superstition and cruelty. In the Cath- 
olic world, all greatness of character per- 
ished, and through the confessional the spirit 
of Loyola governed all. The conscience of 
all Catholic Europe passed through the alem- 
bic of the Jesuit, and the result has endured 
to this day. Italy is only now endeavoring 
to awaken from the pernicious effects of the 
deadly poison then infused into her system ; 
and it would seem as though Spain, the land 
of the Inquisition of Philip II., in its feeble 
and frantic efforts at life, was yet long to 
remain as a warning and an example of the 
terrible past from which we have escaped, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Wuen Mr. Sam Bentley returned from 
London after his visit to Miss Moore’s es- 
tablishment, he maintained a strict silence 
about his loss. He had several reasons for 
so doing; first, he felt that his loss would 
be the occasion of much joking against him 
from his acquaintances, and would lessen 
him in their estimation, inasmuch as he, be- 
ing a Yorkshireman, had not been able to 
take care of his own; he had other and more 
cogent. reasons arising out of his family ar- 
rangements. He was a great man every- 
where butat home. He was a bachelor, and 
his maiden and sole surviving sister was his 
housekeeper, and her tongue was one of 
‘the powers that be.” Bentley had a very 
decided opinion that women should have 
nothing to do with business, and this might 
have inclined him to say nothing at home 
about his London adventures; but he also 
knew that if he spoke at all about the lost 
note he could not help telling all, and this 
would make a great disturbance. His sis- 
ter, who considered it a disgrace to any fam- 
ily if the wife, sisters, or daughters were not 
the semptresses for the male portion of the 
family, would be more vexed at the ordering 
of shirts than at the loss of the money. She 
would be insulted at a stranger doing for 
her brother, and for hire, what she alone 
ought to have done, and from affection. It 
was a wounding of one of her strongest prej- 
udices. She was a woman of warm feelings, 
and little accustomed to control her temper. 
Her anger was not a sudden, hot eruption, 
fierce for a few minutes, and then burnt out, 
but a long-continued smouldering irritation, 
which was displayed by constant “ nagging” 
and galling invective, which Sam could not 
bear. It was not as the crackling of thorns 
under the pot, but as the steady burning of 
an ignited coal-bed. Consulting, therefore, 
his dignity abroad and his peace at home, 
he made no allusion whatever to his loss. 

The only other inmate of his house was 
his nephew Henry, who had met with Susan, } 
and been the unwitting cause of so much 
trouble to her. He was looked upon as the 
only recognized relative and heir of his uncle 
and aunt, and was in due time to enter into 





his uncle’s business, and meanwhile was ap- 

prenticed to a woolstapler, that he might be- | 
come better acquainted with the various qual- | 
ities of wool. His uncle had originally been | 


a working man, and had by his shrewdness 
skill in business, and thrift, gradually im- 
proved his position until he had become 
one of the largest manufacturers and most 
wealthy men in the town. His increase of 
wealth had not been accompanied by any 
corresponding increase of luxury or display. 
He continued to reside in the house he had 
occupied when he first, on a small scale, 
ventured into business on his own account. 
He had no servant, all the houschold work 
being done by his sister. His dwelling con- 
sisted, on the ground-floor, of a large flagged 
kitchen, which ordinarily served for all pur- 
poses of living, cooking, and washing, and 
of a parlor, or “the room,” as it was com- 
monly called, in distinction to the kitchen, 
which was styled “the house.” The “‘room” 
was only used on extraordinary occasions, 
such as the ‘ tide,” or annual fair, and it 
was then left as soon as possible that the 
host and guests might gather round the 
kitchen fire, and enjoy their potations and 
pipes with greater ease in a more accus- 
tomed place. If tlie house had a fault, it 
was that it was too clean. It was brightly, 
painfully clean. The tin and brass house- 
hold and culinary utensils which decked the 
walls and mantel-shelf were radiant in their 
polish. The fire-irons were kept mainly for 
show, for they were brightened up until a 
touch would sully them, and therefore they 
stood in state against the oven and boiler, 
whilst a rough bar of iron was appointed the 
poker for use, and had to submit to the 
brightening process. 

At stated periods there was a general 
cleaning down, performed from a feeling of 
religious duty in preserving the tradition 
handed down from the good housewives of 
old, and certainly not because it was required 
by the accumulation of dust. Miss Bentley 
had only once been in London, and she had 
returned disgusted with the unheard-of neg- 
ligence and want of cleanliness which she 
had observed in her lodgings, and with the 
wretched, and, as she averred, poisonous 
quality of the fluid there called milk. She 
from that time always commiserated those 
who went to town, and all but prayed for 
them as being subjected to a sad purgatory. 
Her brother was proud of her for her notable 
qualities as a manager; no cakes, pickles, 
or preserves were, in his estimation, to be 
compared w.:h hers. She was, in her way, 
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as successful as he was in his, and if there | was the best part of him. He entertained 
was one thing relating to himself in which no inflated notion of his personal qualifica- 
he gloried it was that he had, from being a tions or attainments: on the contrary, he 
poor man, grown into a rich one without any had a very low opinion of them. He knew 
help from others. He was proud of his that he was devoid of education, and had 
money; he rejoiced in it; he handled it' no talent except that of making money— 
with gratification; he spoke of it without which he considered a very easy thing to 
reserve or delicacy. He was suspicious of, do. In his self-communings, after his ad- 
all approaches to intimacy on the part of) vice or counsel had been sought by others, 
others, believing that his money was the lure. ‘he would say, “ Ay, Sam, thy money’s thy 
On such occasions he would say to himself,! wit; loise one an’ t’ other goes wi’ it. A 
“Sam Bentley, the workin’ man, wi’ eigh-| man’s wit is what he has; t’ lawyer’s his 
teen shillin’ a week, would hev’ seen naught | wig, an’ t’ parson his gown. There’s no wit 
on ’em!” and then he would jerk his head ina poor man.” His wealth had not pro- 
up and give his sharp, sidclong glance like! duced in him any of the vulgar pride which 
a sparrow on the look-out for the hawk, and so often causes the man who has risen from 
with his usual nod of self-approbation of his the ranks to despise the grade from which 
own observations, he would continue, ‘ It’s he has come. He was still in heart and in 
not t’? man but t’ bone the dogs want.” A manners one of the people, and he looked, 
thrusting of his hands into his pockets full} with undisguised and plain-spoken contempt 
of coins and a sweet jingling of “ money in | upon such of his early acquaintances as had 
both pockets,” would round off and give | risen like himself, and had then assumed to 
weight to his resolution to thwart all those| themselves the style and haughtiness of 
roguish designs. Yet he was, in his way,| those with whom they had nothing in com- 
liberal. Unasked, his charity would flow| mon except wealth. After a visit to them, 
both in public subscriptions and in private | which he paid very seldom and reluctantly, 
gifts. He enjoyed in a large degree two| he would, in allusion to the contrast between 
pleasures connected with money which are} their luxury and their manners, say, “ It 





most dearly prized by the men of his native 
county,—the pleasure of getting it and the 
pleasure of spending it free from the con- 
trol, the advice, or the knowledge of others. 
When called upon to contribute towards any 
public charity, if those who solicited his con- 
tributions were of a higher social rank than 
himself, he would draw back and repulse 
their advances with plainness amounting al- 
most to rudeness. He would not be dic- 
tated to by them—he would not have their 
superiority brought to bear, in any way, 
upon his conduct. They should not with 
smooth, roundabout speeches ‘ come over 
him,” or tell him what he was todo. If any 
of them hinted that he ought to subscribe, 
he at once closed the matter by the sharp, 
pithy answer: “ Nobody helped me to what 
Ihev. What’s mine’s my own, an’ I’m not 
boun’ to gi’e it unless [ like.” His pockets 
would give their loudest chaunting of confi- 
dence and defiance (like allied monarchs 
singing their Te Deum), and the sharp jerk 
of his head and a glance to the door, would 
show that the interview was concluded, and 
his ultimatum given. He was convinced 
that in the estimation of the world his money 





wor war nor suppin’ porridge out o’ t’ dye- 
pan.” 

His great “‘ Boggart” was poor relations. 
He had no faith in their affection towards 
him. They were all to him plunderers, open 
or disguised. In his walks in the town, he 
would go a mile round rather than meet one, 
for with all his contempt for them he felt, as 
he expressed it, “that blood’s thicker nor 
water ;” and however much he might rail 
at them, he never left them without some 
more pleasant and substantial proof of his 
kinship. It was perhaps from a sense of his 
weakness on this point that he carefully re- 
frained from giving his nephew any informa- 
tion about his relations. To this nephew he 
was indulgent in all respects: perhaps be- 
cause he never thwarted his will. He was 
determined that there should be no draw- 
backs to his nephew’s advancement in the 
world, or to his enjoyment in due time of 
the ease and pleasure which wealth can give. 
He should be able to take his place with the 
best in the land. His maxim was, ‘“ Th’ 
getter a man, an’ t’spender a gentleman,” 


and he spared no expense in the education | 


of his nephew. Still he was careful that no 
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idle or extravagant habits should be con- 
tracted by him, and maintained a strict su- 
perintendence over him. Hitherto he had 
had little occasion to find fault. Henry was 
perhaps too fond of his books, too slow in 
acquiring the tricks of trade, and too full of 
unsettled notions to altogether suit his un- 
cle, but he was admitted to be on the whole 
“a steady decent lad, wi’ some queer no- 
tions.” 

From the time of Henry’s last interview 
with Susan, there was a change in him which 
his uncle soon perceived, but which he could 
not account for. He came home at more ir- 
regular hours, he was abstracted and irrita- 
ble, and sat by the fire for hours in moody 
silence. His uncle formed many an hy- 
pothesis as to the cause. He feared he had 
got into some pecuniary difficulty which he 
dare not confess, or that there had been 
some quarrel between him and his master. 
A little adroit inquiry of the latter satisfied 
him that this was not the case, brt elicited 
the fact that Henry’s attendance to business 
had of late been irregular and open to com- 
ment. Bentley was determined to find out 
the cause, and mentioned the matcer to his 
manager, telling him to make javestigations 
and report the result. In a few days the 
manager came to him and stated that he 
had found out that “ Henry was after a mill 
hand,” one famous in the town for her good 
looks. 

If Bentley had had patience to listen on, 
he would have learnt that there was not that 
criminality which in the glow of his indig- 
nation he assumed there was, for the man- 
ager would have stated honestly the partic- 
ulars of his discovery, and admitted that in 
his opinion no blame attached to the girl, or 
as yet to Henry. Bentley, however, started 
off in a mighty rage, vowing dreadful things 
against Henry and the girl, and swearing he 
would discard him and expose her. He went 
as quick as he could to the warehouse, where 
Hanry ought to have been at work, and found 
he was not there, and that no one knew where 
he was. He had therefore to nurse his rage 
until evening, when Henry would return 
home. During the day he became, by dwell- 
ing upon the hateful subject, greatly ex- 
cited, and communicated to more than one 
of his acquaintances the resolution to turn 
Henry adrift in the world if he ventured to 
show his face again. Idle words; the mere 





fume of a troubled affection, but which 
brought forth fruit. 

At the time Bentley went in search of 
Henry, the latter was in search of Susan. 
He had past many weary hours in hanging 
about Mrs. Womersley’s house in hopes of 
again seeing Susan; he had covertly made 
inquiries, all without success, and was des- 
pairing of again mecting with her, when, 
from a casual observation by one of his.com- 
panions, he obtained a clue to her residence. 
He immediately went out to ascertain the 
accuracy of the information, and lcarnt that 
Susan was lodging at the low end of the 
town, in one of the dingy and not very rep- 
utable streets below the Old Church with a 
factory girl, who did not, even amongst her 
own class, bear the best of characters. This 
surprised him. He had formed a bright idea 
of Susan’s purity and worth, which this fact 
seemed to destroy, and the soft beaming and 
transparent gaze which secmed¢sto him to 
know no thought that man could condemn, 
or woman reprove, might be but a snare and 
a delusion. The thought was maddening. 
He could not give her up, and with this fear- 
ful doubt he could not seck her. The truth, 
be it what it might, must and should be 
known instantly. Instead of returning to 
his employment, he went into a neighboring 
public-house to spend the few hours of the 
afternoon until the factories should close. 
He would wait for her—he would sce her— 
and if she had changed so vilely a look would 
show it, and he would go and tear her from 
his heart. 

His torture followed him into the inn, for 
soon after he had entered two young men 
came in and sat down within earshot. Their 
conversation was at first carried on in an 
undertone, but in a short time it became 
louder, and he then heard that they were 
speaking of Susan, or as they called her, 
‘pretty Sue fro’ Lon’on.” The first words, 
which he heard distinctly, were: “I don’t 
know ’bout that, but Bouncing Bess, who 
knows more nor a thing or two, says she 
cam’ fro’ Lon’on becos she had quarrelled 
wi’ a fellow there, an’ nearly killed him, an’ 
so wer forced to run, an’ that she has a sis- 
ter in Lon’on that’s quite a grand body.” 

‘But what,” said the other sceptically, 
“does Bess know ’bout her?” 

“Why of course she lodges there. Her 
aunt turned her out one night becos she fun’ 
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her wi’ a man in ¢’ loining. Some fellow 
that wor goin’ to tak’ her to Lon’on again, 
nobbut she took up wi’ another an’ wouldn’t 
go, an’ so Bess met her walking 7’ t’ street, 
as she left her aunt, an’ not knowin’ where 
to go, so she took her in, an’ they’ll hev’ had 
fine doins ever sin.” 

‘Then, who’s her chap, now?” 

“T don’t know. Lots, I dare say—at all 
rates, if she’s like Bess—she’s a rum one, is 
Bess. She'll soon mak’ her as bad as her- 
sel’; but Bess says she’s awfu’ bad, an’ tak’s 
on sorcly about—some trouble. I dare say 
it’s what we may all guess, an’ talks on goin’ 
back to Lon’on. It’s certain she’s writ there, 
for Bess saw t’ letter, nobbut she couldn’t 
read.” 

This conversation ministered to Henry’s 
excitement. He could bear it no longer. 
Their words filled him now with doubt, and 
now with indignation: he hurriedly left the 
house, and walked through the streets. He 
knew not what to do; there was a fierce 
passion flaming in his heart, which would 
not let him rest, and which he could not 
control. She had a sister in London, that 
he knew. She was going back to London. 
Once there, he should lose all traces of her. 
He might go and find out all thore. As 
these thoughts were struggling into shape 
and consistency, he met one of his uncle’s 
friends, who told him of his uncle’s threat 
and anger. “Quite right,” said he, and 
walked on. ‘The decision was made. He 
would go to London and find out all—he 
scarcely knew what he meant or wanted, but 
his uncle had rejected and cast him off, so 
if Susan were like his picturings of her, they 
would now be nearer each other in all re- 
spects. 

When the factory bells rung out, he 
placed himself by the entry or passage to 
the court in which Susan lodged. It was 
within two days of Christmas. The night 
was bitter cold—a cutting wind, and the 
snow began to fall. He waited a long time 
before he saw Bess come. She was alone. 
Still he stayed, and felt the cold freeze up his 
strength and his limbs grow stiff. The snow 
fell thickly upon him, and still he waited. 
He heard a feeble step, a short, sharp cough, 
and then he saw Susan pass under the lamp. 
As she did so, she looked up, and he was 
shocked with the wretched and careworn ex- 
pression of her face. In a moment he was 
by her side, and said,— 
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‘‘ Turn back, Susan, I want you.” 

A wan smile of irrepressible pleasure 
passed over her face, as she replied,— 

“I must not meet you any more. You 
must go. I’m busy to-night.” 

“‘One word, Susan.” 

She stood patiently in the storm, as if 
resigned to hear what he wished to say, but 
anxious for him to go. 

“Susan,” said he, with a broken voice. 
“Thave sought you daily since I last saw 
you. Ihave just heard that you have been 
blamed, and have suffered on my account. 
Tell me how I can make recompense.” 

“No way. I don’t blame you. I think 
you meant kindness, but you should not 
have spoken to me.” 

“Oh, say not so. I could not helpit. I 
think of you only.” 

‘No, no: you must not. You must for- 
get me. Iam going away—to my sister—I 
must not stay here, good-night and good- 
b Pike 

- I will not leave you—I cannot. All else 
is as nothing.” 

“Remember who you are, and what I am. 
There can be nothing between us.” She 
stopped, seemed suddenly to recollect some- 
thing, and then laid her hand on his arm, 
and said. “You have not thought ill of 
me?” 

‘“‘ Never, never.” 

** And you would do something to please 
me?” 

“ Any thing you can ask.” 

“Then go not home for a couple of hours 
to-night. I have a message from my sister 
to your uncle.” 

She walked on. He followed. She waved 
him back, but he still followed, until they 
were within the shade of the passage, and 
there in answer to her supplicating appeal, 
“You must leave me,” he took her hand, 
raised it to his lips, and kissed it. As he 
did so he felt a tear fall upon it, heard her 
mutter “‘ Good-by,” and was left alone. He 
loitered about until he saw her again come 
out, guarded her unscen to his uncle’s door, 
and then saying, ‘‘ Now for a messenger,” 
turned back into the town, and walked 
towards the railway station. 

When Susan knocked at Bentley’s door 
she was answered by Miss Bentley, who 
called out to her to open for herself. When 





she had done so, and inquired for him, she 
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was told that he was not at home, with a 
cross-question as to who Susan was. 

“T work in the mill,” was her reply. 

**Then go to t’ manager.” 

“But I havea letter for Mr. Bentley from 
London. It’s about money.. I must see him 
to-night.” 

Miss Bentley was by no means devoid 
of curiosity, and Susan’s words were well 
calculated to awaken it. She called out. 
“‘Mak’ thy feet clean an’ come in.” 

When Susan pushing open the door came 
into the light she saw that her questioner was 
a tall, thin, wiry woman, between fifty and 
sixty years old. Ata glance she observed 
the cleanliness, tidiness, and brightness of 
the house. On a large deal table which 
stood behind the door, and which was 
scoured until it rivalled in whiteness the 
clean cloth which covered one end, were 
currants, flour, and other ingredients for 
Christmas pies and cakes. Beside it was 
Miss Bentley, with tucked-up sleeves, busily 
at work. Before the large bright fire was a 
large “ bow]” full of dough for spiced bread ; 
from the oven came a simmering, and arich 
flavor of good cheer pervaded the room. 
Susan stood timidly on the mat by the door, 
not venturing further in until she was in- 
vited. 

Miss Bentley, who was then inspecting 
and arranging the contents of the oven saw, 
as she turned back to the table, Susan stand- 
ing in doubt, and the snow hanging on her 
shawl. ‘ It’sa bad night,” said she, “ heavy 
snow, shak’ it off on the outside, and then 
shut t’? door, an’ come to t’ fire.” 

Miss Bentley, without desisting from her 
labors, asked Susan, after she was seated, to 
explain her business. Susan told her briefly 
that she had a letter from her sister in Lon- 
don, and that it was about some lost money. 

“ Lost money,” cried Miss Bentley, roll- 
ing out the paste; “it’s some of Sam’s fond 
work again—where’s the letter, my girl?” 

Susan took out a letter. Miss Bentley 
came from the the table, and with floury 
fingers, eagerly seized it. Susan, in her for- 
getfulness, had given her the letter written 
by Julia to her sister, as well as the one en- 
closed for Mr. Bentley. 

Miss Bentley examined the letter ad- 
dressed to her brother. Ter fingers itched 
to open it, but her curiosity could not over- 
come her repugnance to opening a letter ad- 
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dressed to another. Without saying a word 
she put it in her pocket, and then, taking up 
Julia’s letter to Susan, deliberately read it. 
through. It did not give her much informa- 
tion as to the writer or receiver, for it had 
no address, and was signed “ Julia;” it ex- 
pressed sorrow for her sister’s misfortune, 
hoped it would be a warning, assured her of 
continued love, of joy at the prospect of re- 
union, and then spoke of Mr. Bentley’s visit, 
of the loss and finding of the note, of anxi- 
ety for its return, and for payment of her 
small account, as she was almost penniless, 
and the care of the note was heavy on her 
mind. 

“Tam not a good hand at reading writ- 
ing,” said Miss Bentley, as she returned the 
letter to Susan, ‘an’ don’t exactly mak’ it 
out, but it seems that Sam has not known 
how to tak’ care of his money, an’ haz been 
disgracin’ himsel’ wi’ gettin’ into debt an’ 
dirt wi’ a poor woman that hazn’t a penny. 
What he wanted wi’ her I can’t imagine. I 
al’ays thought it would come to this. He 
shall know my mind when he comes in. 
The ungrateful beast!” In the mean time 
she vented her anger on the paste she was 
making up, belaboring it with the rolling- 
pin, and beating it with her hands with a 
spirit and zest typical of the treatment which 
her brother was to receive. By and by, as 
she drew a tin full of mince-pies from the 
oven, fragrant, crisp and hot, and was pass- 
ing Susan with them, she said to her, “ Tak’ 
one or two, my lass,” and then saw that 
Susan was weeping. The warmth of the 
fire had flushed her face, her bright brown 
hair had, on one side, slipped from its fast- 
enings and hung in long, wavy curls on her 
shoulder. Her eyes were turned to the 
ground, and half closed, and through the 
long, soft lashes the tears were streaming 
fast. 

Miss Bentley put down her tin, and went 
at once to Susan, took her hands within her 
own, and fumbled with them until she found 
her pulse, and then muttered “‘ Feverish—ex- 
citement—half-starved, too.” Then, speak- 
ing to Susan, said sharply, but kindly, 
“ What ails thee, lass?” Susan wept on. 
The contending emotions of the evening, 
added to her long struggle against illness 
| and stinted food, to enable her to save money 
| to return to her sister, had undermined her 





| Strength, and as she reflected, as she sat, 
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that she was in Henry’s home, an unregarded 
stranger amongst the things made dear to 
her by his life amongst them,—she was over- 
come. She was vexed and ashamed of her 
weakness, but she could not control her 
emotions. 

Miss Bentley had hitherto scarcely noticed 
her, but as she stood beside her she was 
struck with the beauty of her countenance, 
and as she looked at her it seemed as if the 
sight was familiar to her, or like the sud- 
cenly recalled recollection of a dream—new, 
yet not novel; fresh, and yet as having the 
dearness of long acquaintance. ‘ What’s 
your name?” asked she. 

“ Susan Moore.” 

“Where from?” 

“London.” 

“Oh!” and the little half-articulated 
sound was expressive as much of disappoint- 
ment as of relief. 

“Your sister’s name?” 

“ Julia.” 

Miss Bentley’s curiosity seemed satisfied, 
and the cakes in the oven claimed her atten- 
ion. For awhile she carried on her opera-| 
tions in silence, but kept glancing towards | 
Susan, and then muttered, “It may be, 








there was a Julia and a Susan,” returned to 
the charge, saying, “Thy mother living?” | 

“No,” and this reference to her loss made | 
her tears again gush out. 

“ Wert thou born in London? ” 

Susan brushed the tears from her eyes 
and tried to smile as she replied, “ Oh, no, 
I’m a Yorkshire girl, born at Burley.” 

Miss Bentley threw down her half-kneaded 
loaf, left the table, and standing by Susan’s 
chair, said, anxiously, “ Thy mother’s name?” 

“Twas called after some one who died 
young, and they thought I was like her,— 
an aunt, I think—but my mother’s name 
was Martha.” 

* Why, lass,” cried Miss Bentley, throw- 
ing her arms round Susan, and kissing her 
deartily, ‘thow’rt my own cousin. How 
strangely things come about, an’ I’ve won- 
dered what had become on ye, an’ Sam, an 
ill-natured beggar—l’ve no patience wi’ him 
—wouldn’t let me find ye out, Susan, after 
my poor aunt. Thou’rt her very marrow, 
as like as twin cherries.” Again, in her 
warm-hearted welcoming she kissed her. 
Her hand slipped down Susan’s dress. She 
felt it was wet. “ Stand up, lass,” she cried, 





“ what’s this? ” 


When Susan moved, her cousin saw there 
was a pool of water where she had sat. The 
snow, which had gathered in her thin dress, 
had melted, and soaked through to the floor. 

“Why, mercy, bairn, thou’rt wet through, 
an’ scarce a thing on—I mun n’t loise thee 
as soon as I’ve fun’ thee!” 

She hurried Susan up-stairs; hunted 
amongst her hoarded stores, and soon pro- 
duced abundant clothing, which she insisted 
on Susan putting on until her own things 
were dried, and bringing out an old-fash- 
ioned rich blue silk frock, said to her, ‘* We 
read i’ t’ book about t’ killing t’ fatted calf 
when t’ prodigal cam’ back, but I never 
rightly made it out, as a calf’s a poor thing 
for a feast, but I do understand about t’ best 
robe, so thou shall hev this on, an’ as to 
ring on t’ finger, somebody’ll do that some 
o’ these days, for thou’rt bonnie enough for 
onyon ’em. This frock wor made for Susan 
Bentley, thy aunt, an’ let’s see how thou 
suits it. Now, don’t hurry on’, I’ll tell thee 
when to come down.” 

When her cousin left the room, Susan fell 
on her knees by the bed, and wept as if her 
heart would break. She was confused by the 
rapid change; excited by the thought that 
he was of her own family, that she was not 
so far removed from him as before, and 
alarmed lest he should return whilst she was 
there, and think that she had been waiting 
for him, or deceiving him by concealing 
from him the fact (hitherto undreamed of 
by her) of her relationship to him. In the 
midst of this tumult of feeling and agitation, 
she heard the house door open. Mr. Bent- 
ley had come in. 

* “ Where’s Harry?” was his first inquiry ; 
*‘hasn’t he been home? ” 

His sister, in a provoking tone, which, 
whilst it pierced and wounded, pretended to 
be considerate and restrained, replied, “I 
know naught ’bout Harry, an’ I don’t want 
to do. I’ve plenty to think on wi’out him.” 

There was a short silence. Mr. Bentley 
saw, from his sister’s face, that something 
was amiss, and he waited for the explanation 
or explosion, whatever it might be. It soon 
came. 

“T’ve gotten,” said she, slowly and im- 
pressively, ‘‘some news for Sam Bentley.” 

“‘Out wi’ ’em,” said he, a smile accom- 
panying his usual jerk, as if to help it to say 
that the hawk was going to pounce down, 
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but he was ready for it. 
once, Missus! ” 

Miss Bentley was more than usually in- 
tent upon the elaborate finishing off of her 
pie-crusts, and continued to stand with her 
back to her brother, contriving to get a sly 
look at him without being perceived, as she 
replied, “But I’m sadly ’fraid, Sam, thou 
can’t bide them. They’re shocking bad 
news. Some ’at about a Lun’on lass.” 

“Hang it!” cried Sam, jumping up and 
stamping on the hearth, “bad news fly like 
t? wind—has thou heard it? An idle good- 
for-nothing! Could mak’ no better use o’ 
his time an’ his brass than to tak’ up wi’ a 
common hand—a hussey—that’s known all 
over t’? town. Let him show his face here 
to-night, an’ I'll thrash him within an inch 
o’ his life, as sure as his name ’s Harry 
Bentley.” 

Miss Bentley, at the commencement of this 
tirade, gave a cunning smile, and chuckled 
at the trap which she thought he had fallen 
into; but as her brother continued, she be- 
came puzzled to know his meaning, and when 
he finished by naming her nephew she turned 
round, and leaning against the table with a 
mixture of indignation and surprise, said, 


*“ Out wi’ it at 


‘*What’s all this rigmarole about? What 
has Harry to do with it? It’s thee I’m 
talking about.” 

Bentley replied, “ An’ its Harry I’m talk- 


in’on. He’s ta’en up wi’ a common factory- 
lass, and been spendin’ all he has on her, 
got into debt an’ dirt, an’ he’s out wi’ her 
now. <A hypocritical villain! If he comes 
here again, I'll turn him out!” 

He soused himself into his chair, leaving 
his sister standing in the middle of the floor, 
rolling-pin in hand, lost in amazement. 

“Thou may looik at me,” continued Sam. 
“T tell thee it’s true, Harry is a scamp— 
he’s bad at t’ heart. He wants to tak’ her 
to Lun’on, an’ they say he’s spent fifty pund 
on fine clothes an’ things for her—he’s stol’n 
it if he haz.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said hisaunt. ‘ Ask 
him when he comes. He never telled me a 
lic. He'll speak truth if he speak at all. 
I’d very much sooiner believe that thou 
gav’ somebody fifty pund when thou were in 
Lun’on. I know thou does such things. I 
wonder thou can hold thy head up when 
thou comes back, and can tell such fond 
tales about thy own flesh an’ blood. I’ve 
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*bout done wi’ thee. Here hev’ I been toil- 
in’ an’ moilin’ for thee all my life, an’ I 
know no more how things go nor t’ engine- 
driver, nor so much. I dare say thou does 
talk wi’ him at times. Thou says there’s 
brass, but I don’t know what to think ’bout 
it—I see little on it, but fine folk in Lun’on 
ean hey’ a fifty pund note like winkin’ fro’ 
Sam Bentley that can’t thoil his own sister 
sixpence. Thou’rt ont’ road to t’ workhous’ 
at last an’ to auld Nick afterwards. I mun 
look out for a place soon. I’ve stopped wi’ 
thee until I’m too auld for t’? mill; what'll 
become on me I don’t know, and thou wont 
care, or thou’d ta’en better care of thy money, 
an’ not hey’ thrown it about in that sinful 
way.” 

As Miss Bentley began, Sam settled him- 
self comfortably in his corner-chair, pulled 
off his boots, put his feet in the best position 
for being comfortably toasted, lit his pipe, 
and determined to weather out the storm as 
usual, expecting it to be only an ordinary 
squall. ‘The allusion to the note took him 
by surprise. His irritation on Henry’s ac- 
count made him impatient, and he was anx- 
ious that the matter might drop, or the con- 
versation be turned back to Henry, and 
therefore when his sister paused to gain 
breath, he said,— 

‘Thy tongue weaves fast, Nance ; but it’s 
light stuff, and not to order. What's t’use 
o’ fiytin’ *bout I don’t know what, when 
Harry’s makin’ a fooil o’ himsel’ or some’at 
war for a trumped-up factory lass.” 

Without suspending her work to which 
she had returned, as soon as he began to 
speak, Miss Bentley replied,— 

“IT wont believe it. He’s not the lad to 
do ’t. Tho’ for the matter o’ that, if he did, 
there’s nobody to blame but thyscl’, who’s 
set him t’ example wi’ that woman i’ Lon’on. 
Thou said naught to me ’bout it. I wonder 
what devilry wor afoot then. Thou little 
thought o’ them that’s dead an’ gone, or of 
t’ livin’ either, or thou would hev’ gi’en an 
account of thysel’ when thou cam’ back. 
Thou ’st hev better paid thy debts, for I 
hear thou got sadly in debt up there.” 

Bentley could not bear this insinuation— 
it wounded him in the tenderest part He 
thumped the table with his clenched fist 
until she ceased, and then shouted out,— 

“It’s alie! Hold thy tongue, thou blat- 
ing calf! Who dare say that Sam Bentley 
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owes a farthin’—that he does not pay every 
thing as soon as it’s due?” 


was occasioned solely on her account—that 


, that had led to the quarrel between them, 


“JT dare!” said Miss Bentley, calmly | and there, as she knelt weeping by the bed- 
stepping up to him, and shaking her hand | side, she vowed that that impediment to the 
in his face, ‘an’ what’s more, I say thou ’s | restoration of Henry to his uncle’s favor 
been dunned for it—that I’ve been asked | should at once and forever be removed; he 
for it. Now, be quiet, Sam, thy sister’s | could never be any thing to her; time be- 
been dunned ‘in thy own house for thy | came precious, he might return any moment, 


debts.” 

He was infuriated. He jumped up, swore, 
stamped up and down the room, and sav- 
agely kicked aside whatever came in his 
way. His sister went quietly back to her 
occupation, leaving him to calm down at 
his own pleasure. A long series of violent 
gyrations and jerkings—in which the poor 
sparrow seemed to be beat down by the 
hawk—worked off his passion, and he re- 
turned to his seat and relit his pipe, spurt- 
ing out occasional testy ejaculations and im- 
precations as parting shots. He longed to 
ask for an explanation, but he did not know 
what might be the extent of his sister’s in- 
formation, and so was afraid to open the 
subject. He hoped that she would resume 
her attack, but she pursed up her mouth 
and maliciously kept silent. In the calm 
which followed Bentley’s burst of rage, he 
was startled by a loud noise as of something 
falling in the room above, and he eagerly 
asked,— 

** What’s that? Is Harry up-stairs?” 

Miss Bentley, who had for the moment 
forgotten Susan, now remembered her, and 
she hastily replied,— 

“No, Harry isn’t. It’s naught particular. 
May be t’ cat, or a winder open, or—it don’t 
matter what it is.” 

The noise was occasioned by Susan. She 
had listened to the contention until she was 
greatly excited, and moving suddenly and 
incautiously she overthrew a chair. She 
had dressed herself as her cousin had de- 
sired, and yielding to the impulse of the 
moment and to the effect which her own 
smiling face as seen in the glass produced 
on her, she had carefully arranged her hair. 
The conversation which she overheard filled 
her with grief—she was unacquainted with 
the character and eccentricities of Bentley 
and his sister, and she feared there would 
be a complete breach between them; and 
besides this, and more clearly, more op- 
pressively than any thing beside, she under- 
stood that Bentley’s anger against Harry 
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he must not find her there; she would ex- 
plain all, she would justify him, and then 
go back to her old world of trouble and of 
labor. 

Miss Bentley, when she gave her answer 
to her brother’s last question, was standing 
facing the stairs, which with an open stair- 
case came down behind her brother’s chair. 
As she answered him she saw Susan com- 
ing softly down the steps. There instantly 
flashed across her a scheme by which she 
could alarm or astonish her brother. Bya 
sign she stopped Susan, and then said to 
him,— 

“T tell thee, Sam, that if thou goes on as 
thou ha’ been doin’, thou’ll sooin hey to go 
to t’? workhouse or t’ treadmill, I don’t know 
which. Thou knows thou’rt in debt. I 
never fun’ thee out till now, but I believe 
thou’s al’ays been in debt. How much thou 
owes I don’t know—maybe more nor thou 
can pay i’ this world, but thy dun’s here, an’ 
thou mun speak for thysel’.” 

She beckoned to Susan to come forward, 
then tapping her brother on the shoulder, 
said, ‘“‘ Sam, get up, look thy dun in t’ face, 
can thou say who it is, ay, my lad?” 

Following his sister’s pointing finger he 
looked round, and saw Susan, in the antique 
blue dress, her long, light hair floating like 
a glory round her pale and lovely counte- 
nance. His pipe dropped from his hand and 
fell down upon the hearth; in a voice of ex- 
citement and terror, he exclaimed, “ Al- 
mighty goodness! what is it? My own 
dear Susan come back again! Oh, what 
dost thou want wi’ me?” and shrinking in 
fear back from the figure, he covered his 
eyes with his hands and dropped back into 
his chair, and scalding tears streamed from - 
between his fingers. Susan glided forwards, 
knelt by his side, put her arm round his 
neck, and said, in her sweet, ringing voice, 
‘“‘T am Susan, Susan Moore.” 

** Who art thou?” cried Bentley, looking 
up with wild excitement, and fixing on her 
his glowing eyes. ‘“ Who did thou say?” 
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He turned inquiringly to his sister. She 
pointed to Susan and said, ‘“‘ Martha’s daugh- 
ter—Susan Moore.” 

He gazed at her half bewildered, sat some 
time absorbed in thought, his head resting 
on his hand. Then his looks brightened, a 
saucy smile ran over his face—the sparrow 
jerked about in defiance of the crafty hawk, 
for now he could unravel the mystery—Susan 
was Julia’s sister, and from her had his sis- 
ter derived her information. He could now 
re-assert himself; he coolly relit his pipe, 
and turning to Susan, said, ‘ Thou’rt the 
pictur’ o’ thy aunt. If missus bade thee wel- 
come, I say amen.” 

* Gi’e him the letter,” said Miss Bentley, 
handing it to Susan. He hastily read it 
over, then crumpled it up in his hand, say- 
ing, “Ay, ay, I’m the man—it’s all right 
—it will be seen to—all right.” 

Miss Bentley’s thought and resolve were 
these: “ Humph, Sam thinks he’s master, 
an’ he wont tell me, but I'll get that letter 
an’ t’ brass an’ all if I can.” 

A loud knock at the door prevented her 
from giving some audible expressions of her 
opinion of Sam’s conduct. She opened it; 
a rough, mill lad, with a most impudent and 
saucy expression on his face stood there, and 
ina loud voice that might be heard all down 
the street, shouted out, ‘ Harry Bentley has 
sent me to tell ye that he’s goan to Lun’on. 
I’ve just seen him off by t’ last train wi’ 
pretty Sue, an’ so he wont be home to-night, 
wi’ his compliments an’ me own to t’ master, 
an’ a happy Christmas.” 

“Gone,” cried Bentley, “ an’ it’s my fault. 
In my passion I said to t’ folks I met that I 
hoped he’d go to Lon’on, for I wouldn’t hey 
him here again, but I never meant it, an’ 
he’s ta’en me at my word an’ gi’en himsel’ 
up to a wicked trash, an’ he'll be lost and 
done for.” 

“Didst thou say so?” asked his sister 
lowly and slowly, *‘ that thou’d turn him out 
for his first fault? How could thou do so 
to him? He never mistrusted thee, an’ is 
trust to beall on one side? Thou’rt a hard- 
hearted money-bag, an’ not a man, let alone 
a Christian ; an’ I tell thee, Sam, tho’ thou’rt 
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shall leave thee i’ t? mornin’, an’ go an’ seek 
him till I find him.” 

Bentley was frantic. He railed at Henry, 
at the supposed companion of his flight, and 
at his own hasty passion. Susan endeavored 
to explain, but neither of them would hear 
her; they had no knowledge that she was 
acquainted with Henry, and her attempts 
were wholly useless. Bentley, as he stamped 
up and down, working himself into a greater 
rage, exclaimed, ‘‘ Cursed be—” 

“ Hush,” instantly cried Susan, interrupt- 
ing him by pressing her little hand upon his 
lips, “Hush, no wicked curse on Henry 
Bentley—if you will but hear me—I know 
all—he is honest—he is blameless to you in 
this.” 

They turned to her with a vague surprise, 
scarcely crediting what she said; and Bent- 
ley, exasperated at her interference, fiercely 
asked, ‘* What does thou know of him ?” 

In a low voice, but firmly and clearly, 
Susan replied, ‘It was me he sought. I 
would not hear him. It was me he wanted, 
but I would not listen to him because I am 
but a poor factory girl. It is for me that he 
has gone away. Oh, let me go back to my 
sister, far away from here, and let him come 
home again. O cousin, let me go—I am a 
stranger to you and he is your own; let me 
go and never see him again.” 

They endeavored to soothe her, and there- 
by comforted themselves. The sting was 
taken from their grief—Harry had left them, 
but not criminally, with no wrongful com- 
panion of his flight, and it was easy to con- 
clude that he would make inquiries and 
might be heard of at Julia’s shop. Susan 
was sent to bed, and it was then settled that 
Miss Bentley should take her up to London 
next day, when she went to fetch Henry 
back. 

** An’ as next day,” said Bentley, sleepily, 
‘‘is Christmas, an’ I shall be lost wi’out thee 
an’ Harry, maybe I'll cam’ up too; an’ we 
can send Juliaa bit o’ some’at for dinner, 
keep Christmas there, if we find Harry, an’ 
Julia hasn’t spent or made away wi’ t’ note.” 

“T fancy thou’ll never see it again, but 
thou’st better come up an’ looik after it; 


my awn an’ me only brother, as there’s a| but thou al’ays said they were a bad lot, an’ 


God aboon us, if any harm happens to my | depend on’t thou wont get thy note back 
hy PI y | dep g y 


poor lad, I’ll never forgi’e thee, never, an’ I | again.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


land must be as down-hearted as I am, for 


Arrer Mr. Bentley’s visit Miss Julia|they pluck not their geese heartily, nor 
Moore carried on her business with varying | plump down the white rain feathers as if 


success, varying only in the degree of small- | 
ness, like the fluctuations of a wind-blown j 


pool, and unlike the refreshing swell and 
growing strength of the flowing stream. Her 
stock remained on her hands. Her capital 
was, in every sense, fixed and stationary. It 
would “not turn itself over,” which, when 
rapidly performed, is the proper gymnastic 
exercise by which capital grows from weak- 
ness to strength—from leanness to plethora. 
Her sister’s letter was not very cheering, 
but was satisfactory to her in enabling her 
to get rid of the note which had from the 
first been a burden to her, and which was 
now in her gathering difficulties becoming 
atemptation. After writing to Mr. Bentley 
she waited impatiently for the reply, which 
should instruct her how to dispose of the 
note, and, which was of equal importance 
to her—put her in possession of the sum 
due to her from Mr. Bentley. 

It was now the day before Christmas, and 
she had received no answer. The next day 
her rent was due, and her means were in- 
adequate to discharge it; on that day, too, 
her sister would come up from the country, 
and Julia had wished to have something of 
Christmas cheer for her, in humble imita- 
tion of the hospitality and profusion of her 
native place. She and Miss Manks had 
pinched, contrived, and consulted to accom- 
plish this, and had at last to confess that 
their feast would be of a very meagre kind, 
and would require unbounded fun and mer- 
riment to give it any thing of a festive 
character. 

It was a wretched day. Snow clouds hung 
thickly over the town, darkening the air, 
but only occasionally dissolving into flakes 
which fell heavily and slowly, and half melted 
as they fell, turning to a cold, chilling sleet, 
soaking quickly thrgugh boots and clothes, 
and giving all the discomfort of a snowfall 
without any of the bracing, clear, enlivening 
influence which usually accompaniesit. The 
frost seemed reluctant to come and unwilling 
to go. Julia was dispirited by the weather, 
for on such a day she coulc: look for little 
or any business. As she watched the lag- 
ging and irresolute snow-flakes, she said in 
allusion to the legend of her native place 
relative to the snow, ‘The witches in Green- 


they were pleased with the coming year, but 
slowly and lazily, like the mocking Barguest 
that robs the beef and spoils the pudding. 
Ill-luck betides somebody :— 
“¢ Bonnie north wind blow, 
Send us the Christmas snow.’ ” 

About noon a young man entered her shop. 
He was quite unsettled what he wanted. 
Julia immediately concluded that as it was 
Christmas he wished to make a present, and 
was not particular as to what he purchased. 
She hinted this to him, and he admitted 
that her opinion was correct. 

“To a lady?” she suggested. 

““Yes—why—not exactly—to a young 
girl.” 

“We,” replicd Julia, ‘in trade generally 
call them all ladies.” 

‘That in my opinion is not exactly cor- 
rect,” replied the young man, evidently 
more inclined to talk than to buy; the lat- 
ter, however, was what Julia wished him to 
do, and she therefore inquired about the age 
and other particulars of the girl, and. the 
nature of the present he proposed to make. 
He replied by giving a glowing account of a 
lovely face and shape, and then asked, — 

‘Do you happen to know any girl of that 
kind?” 

Julia could not but laugh as she replied, — 

‘Not except in a book—I have known 
very pretty girls, but your description is too 
good for any of them. What would you like 
to take?” 

She placed before him collars, ribbons, 
cuffs, embroidery, and all the various articles 
of feminine use or wear which her shop con- 
tained. He turned them over, tossed them 
about, quite unable to appreciate their good 
qualities, or to make a choice, and at length 
looking up at Julia, boldly and frankly, as 
if growing conscious of his awkwardness and 
gaining courage to be more open, said,— 

** You will oblige me by picking out a few 
things—such as, if you had a sister, and 
were going to give her a pleasant surprise, 
you would choose.” 

Julia began to make her selection, and he 
then somewhat timidly asked, ‘‘ Have youa 
sister ?” 








Julia’s face brightened, for the question 


[recalled to her the happy thought that to- 
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morrow her sister would be with her, and ers of a suspicious kind. You have tried to 
she smilingly replied, ‘ Yes, I have.” lead her astray ;—don’t speak, sir,—I repeat 

‘* Of course you live together ?” you have tried to lead her astray, driven her 

Julia did not approve of the inquiry being from her friends, injured her character, and 
pushed so closely, but as she was in a cheer- —” Julia could no longer control her pas- 
ful mood, and had apparently a good cus- sion, her eyes flamed, her voice deepened 
tomer, she would answer it. She did so, and quivered, “and after that you dare to 
coolly saying,— come to me and insinuate vile doubts as to 

“ Not yet—she comes from the country to- her conduct, and repeat wicked calumnies. 
morrow, and then we shall live together.” | Leave the shop this instant ! ” 

Her customer fidgeted about as ifhe was! He impassionately entreated to be heard 
impatient, so Julia hastily finished her se- —he would explain, he would apologize, he 
lection, and said: “ Any of these will do— would retract—any thing, if she would but 
not too expensive if she be a poor girl—not hear him. It was in vain; her passion was 


too coarse if she be not.” lord of the hour, and Henry was driven ig- 
He scarcely looked at them, but said nominiously and dejected from the shop. 
moodily, “‘ What’s the price for the lot?” | This incident would have given Julia much 


Julia could scarcely believe it was true. food for thought had not her reverie been 
She reckoned up the prices, and replied, cut short by the entrance of another cus- 
‘* They come to five pounds, sir.” tomer. Julia’s hopes rose,—trade was cer- 

“Wrap them up.” He put down the tainly improving. There might, after all, 
money and took up the parcel, and loitered | be good cheer for Susan to-morrow. 
as though there was something else to be! The fresh customer was a thin, spare 
done, and then abruptly said, “Is your sis- woman, who came straight to the counter, 


ter’s name Susan?” ‘asked for what she wanted, selected it with- 
“ It is.” | out delay or comment, handling the goods in 
« And she’s coming from Bradford, where |a manner which showed that she was fully 
she’s been working at a mill?” | acquainted with their quality and value, but, 
“Yes; but how do you know this, sir? at the same time, scrutinizing Julia very 
Who are you?” |closely without being observed. She paid 
Julia became not only interested but also | for her small purchase, took a minute sur- 
alarmed. |vey of the shop, and then said to Julia,— 


“ Stop a bit,” said he. ‘ You sent a mes- | “ Some time ago ye had a customer who 
sage lately by her to my—to a Mr. Bentley?” | lost a note—one Sam Bentley o’ Bradford, 
“Yes: are you come about the note?” | an’ ye sent him word about it—here’s your 
“ No, no—I know nothing about any note, | letter to him, an’ that other paper hes t’num- 
and I want to know nothing about it, or any | ber an’ all particulars o’ t’note, an’ I’ve come 
thing else,” said he, growing red in the face, | for’t.” 
and hot with tremulous excitement, “ except} Julia replied that she had the note, and 
about Susan. It’s through me that she got | would gladly give it up, but she was not free 
into trouble—and—and I must know—” | from doubt about the right of her present 
He stopped a moment, and then hurriedly | visitor to claim it. 
said, “It’s no matter, I must know—they| Miss Bentley (for of course it was she) re- 
talk about her before she left London, and plied,— 
I’ve come to know—is she a good, honest | “Ye see I ken all ’hout it. He cam’ in 
Jass or no? There, it’s out, whether ye like an’ had a button set on, an’ he finished by 
it or not. My uncle, that’s Mr. Bentley, has orderin’ shirts, which I never should hev 
turned me out, but I don’t care if—ye know forgi’en him but for other troubles; but 
what I mean—I can’t say it, but for Heaven’s Sam’s t’first of t’ family that had ’em made 


sake speak truth, and I'll be satisfied.” but by his own woman folk, tho’ in a man- 


“Then you,” replied Julia, contemptu-| ner it’s some’jt of t’same now, nobbut he. 


ously, but without passion, “are Mr. Henry | didn’t know, so it’s more good luck nor good 
Bentley, and you have met my sister, have meanin’ as lawyers get to heaven—but I’ve 
persecuted her, I may say, with your atten- forgi’en him, though I’m his ain sister, an’ 
tions, which have been both to her and oth- by rights oughtn’t to hev done so, but it wor 
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sore again t’grain, an’ if it hedn’t been for 
his bein’ put out bout Harry—” 

Julia interrupted her at once. 

“Do you mean young Mr. Henry Bent- 
ley? If so, he’s been here a few minutes 
ago.” 

“TI wor comin’ to that. Of course he’s 
been here, an’ he’ll be dawdling about, an’ 
he'll hev seen me come in, nobbut he were 
flayed, an’ daren’t let himsel’ be seen. He’s 
crazed, an’ they say it’s *bout a factory lass 
that he brought up to Lun’on wi’ him last 
night.” 

“ They came together!” cried Julia, pale 
and trembling with anxiety. 

“Why so they say. I didn’ see ’em, but 
ye know it’s like enough. Mill hands hev 
no souls ye know, an’ are of no use, nobbut 
to work for their maisters an’ to sin on their 
own account. If ye’ll find t’note I’ll be 
goin’.” 

Julia leant down resting on the counter, 
and with struggling sobs and tears, exclaimed 
piteously,— 

“OQ Susan, Susan!—my poor sister! 
Would thou hadst died!—any thing but 
this!” 

Miss Bentley looked at her most sorrow- 
fully, and gently stroking her head, endeav- 
ored to cheer her by saying,— 

** Don’t tak’ on so. It mayn’t be true, an’ 
I know that what folk say isn’t al’ays gospel 
nor believed by theirselves. So cheer up. 
I’m sure Harry will be in here again. Gi’e 
him this bit of a letter, an’ don’t fret. We'll 
make it all right some way, nobbut gi’e me 
t’ note as I mun be goin’.” 

Julia endeavored to compose herself, and, 
with a sorrowful look, took out the bank- 
note, saying,— 

“Take it and go. It has brought me 
nothing but sorrow.” 

Miss Bentley, as she left the shop, clutched 
the note with delighted fingers, and mut- 
tered,— 

“‘T wor determined to hev it before Sam 
cam’, but she wouldn’t hev gi’en it up if I 
hadn’t rapped at Susan. It wor too bad, 
but Sam sha’n’t see it again; I'll hev my re- 
venge now, if he nobbut don’t frighten t’ 
poor lass again.” 

When Julia’s sorrow had abated, and she 
was able to review the matter with some de- 
gree of calmness, her confidence in Susan 
returned. She then thought it was singular 


and rather suspicious that Mr. Bentley’s sis- 
ter (if indeed she were his sister) had not re- 
called to her recollection what she had, in 
her distress, forgotten ; namely, the sum due 
to her from Mr. Bentley forthe shirts. Whilst 
pondering on this she observed Henry Bent- 
ley loiter past the shop-door, and then back 
again, casting wistful glances within. She 
beckoned to him, and on his going in, gave 
him the note left for him, saying: ‘ The 
person who left this has made me wretched 
by what she has told me. I cannot bear to 
think it true; but if it be, bring her home 
at once. Oh! it is true? —did you come 
alone ? or did you—” She paused for his 
reply, but he, being confounded with her ag- 
itation and perplexed with her questions, 
knew not what to say. She misinterpreted 
his silence, and in a voice of utter anguish 
implored him, “Oh! where is my sister? 
Give her back to me! Where—where is 
she?” 

Henry was not in a mood to be trifled 
with, and he was irritated with this question, 
which seemed to mock him; he had come 
for no other purpose than to find out Susan, 
and to ascertain where, who, and what she 
was, and the only source to which he could 
apply—her sister—had, in the first instance, 
driven him out of her shop, and now, for- 
sooth, asked him where Susan was! 

He was put out of temper, and grum- 
blingly replied,— 

“‘T came to tell you all about it, and you 
kicked me out. I shall say no more to you 
about her,” and then walked suddenly out of 
the shop. 

This was “confirmation strong” of all 
Julia’s worst fears. All the merriment and 
joy of the blessed Christmastide were now 
no more for her. Dashed from her were the 
pleasure of the long-schemed surprise and the 
anticipated delights of the great holiday and 
festive assembly of scattered families, drawn 
together in a sweet and joyous participation 
of customs hallowed by the memory of their 
parents, and beautified by the hope that the 
glad tradition would be handed down by 
their children so as to keep forever—long as 
the earth should roll around the sun—un- 
dimmed and unforgot the mingled recollec- 
tions and hopes which fill all hearts as they 
welcome the advent of Christmas. Bleak 
misery, desecrated affection, and the incon- 





solable bereavement, worse than death; the 
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falling into sin of the beloved; the ever- 
gnawing pang of doubt ; the dread of gazing 
on the dearly cherished face, the old familiar 
countenance, lest it should turn from the 


loving gaze oppressed with shame, and load- | 


ened with guilt. These must now be the 
Christmas guests of her heart, gibe at her 
intended joy, and turn even her prayers into 
heaviness and anguish of spirit. Those who 
hurried along the street, in the cold and wet, 
had happy looks and merry voices, as though 
they caught the radiance from afar of the 
coming happiness. She heard their gayety 
and merriment run over in superabundant 
congratulations and mutual good wishes, as 
friends or acquaintances met, and she saw 


their hearty joy displayed in closely clasped | 


hands, in glowing countenances, and in happy 
smiles. But, to her, all was an empty, fear- 
ful mockery. She hated to look upon it. 
The light of her heart had gone out—the 
star of her hope washed away by a terrible 
raging sea. Would that it were night that 
she might hide herself from sight, and in 
secret weep for the sister “ that was not!” 
But other troubles awaited her. In a 
short time Mr. Bentley came in, glowing 
like a peony, both hands thrust deep down 
in their usual quarters, and performing their 
usual chinking duet. With a quick nod and 
jerk over his shoulder towards the street, as 


if to say he had left the hawks abroad, he 


went up to Julia, pulled out his hand, and, 
giving her a hearty shake, said, “ Come 
again, like Dame Gurnett’s pig. Glad to 
see thee. Merry Christmas. Happy New 
.Year. Miserable day. Trade any better? 
Humph. Old stock, I see.” 

Julia could not reply to him. Her heart 
gave a jump when he came in, and whis- 
pered fear and trouble came with him. 

“Got thy letter, lass; much obliged to 
thee, and called for t’note.” 

“T’ve not got it, sir?” replied she, with 
trepidation. 

“Not gotten it!” shouted he, with the 
most incredulous look, and a long whistle, 
as plainly expressive of contempt and disbe- 
lief as any words could have made out. The 
hands were again busy, and the jerk came 
towards her telling her most unmistakably 
to prepare for the hawks of the law. 

“T’ve not got it, sir,” repeated Julia. “An 
hour ago a woman, tallish, thin, sharp-fea- 


tured, bright-eyed, dressed in black, came 
with my letter to you, and said she was 
your sister, and had come for the note, which 
I gave to her.” 

A long, low, prolonged whistle, and a sud- 
den ceasing of the moneyed duet, was Bent- 
ley’s answer to this, and he, with great diffi- 
culty, prevented himself putting his thoughts 

into words, and blurting out, “ Egad, Nance 

hes do neme, makin’ me stop for ould Dame 
|Womersley that she might get t’ brass. 
She’s got t’ blind side on me.” Checking 
‘himself from thus committing himself, he 
‘said, with assumed sternness to Julia, ‘‘ Then 
of course thou’s gotten my note and her re- 
ceipt for t’ brass.” 

Julia was struck at once with her want of 
/caution, and perceived the strong case which 
‘might be made against her, and her voice 

shook as she replied, “I’ve neither. She 
made me wretched with what she told me, 
and I forgot to keep the letter or to ask for 
| a receipt.” 
| «Post thou think I'll believe that story ? 
| Thee a Lon’oner, an’ a woman of business. 
| Tell that in t’ stable an’ t’ horses would kick 
| thee brains out. It wont do forme. I mun 
hev my note.” 

“Indeed, sir, I tell youthe truth. If you 
will not believe me, do as you think fit. I 
| am weary oflife. My heart’s nearly broken.” 
She wept aloud. Bentley was moved. He 
was satisfied that his sister had obtained the 
note, and that to carry the matter further 
with Julia would be cruel. Still he scarcely 
knew what to say. He was freed from the 
dilemma by Julia, who said, “ Mr. Bentley, 
your sister—for she must have been your 
sister—told me that my sister, Susan, had 
been led off by your nephew, and had come 
up to town with him. Isit so? Tell me 
where she is, that I may go to her, and I 
care not what you do to me.” 

Bentley turned away from her, shrugged 
his shoulders, and shook his head, as if he 
hada wager tooutnod a mandarin. ‘ That’s 
too bad o’ Nance; ” muttered he. ‘ She’s 
war nor me now. Women al’ays are.” 
Then, facing Julia, with a chuckling laugh, 
which sounded to her like the rejoicing of a 
fiend, said: ‘‘ Whoever said that said a lie. 
Harry is a big scamp, and a disgrace to any 
decent family, an’ I hey done wi’ him, at 
least when I’ve fun him, an’ he has come to 























Lon’on about Susan; but he cam by him- 


sel’, for she stopped at our house all night, 


an’ she’ll be here to-day.” 

Julia’s heart and look thanked him, and 
not her voice. Her great tribulation was 
passed. All else was trifling compared with 
this unutterable grief. Christmas would 
bring her sister—her only joy—who would 
return to her as innocent, as good, and as 
love-worthy as ever. She cared for no dan- 
ger, no difficulty, now. 

At this moment a dapper-looking man, 
with an air of importance, entered the shop, 
and when he saw Bentley, said, in a polite 
voice—which, however, scarcely disguised 
his contempt—‘ I beg pardon. I hope you 
will be prepared for me to-night,” and then 
withdrew, without waiting for a reply. 

“Who's that cockney fellow?” asked 
Bentley. 

Julia replied, “My next neighbor and 
landlord. He wants his rent, as he’s about 
to leave.” 

“Humph!” growled Bentley, and his 
glance again hopped all round the shop, 
now on the top shelves, and then step by 
step down to the floor; up again with a 
merry chuckle, and fluttering round the win- 
dow, flew out of the door with a loud laugh. 

Julia was at a loss to understand what he 
meant to do; and, full of perturbation, waited 
his pleasure. 

“I’ve no objection,” said he, seeing her 
troubled look, “ to gi’e a bit of time to mak’ 
up t’ money, an’ I'll call on thee to-night at 
home when Susan comes, an’ we'll talk it 
over. Cheer up, my lass, I sha’n’t hurt 
thee.” 

He darted out, and Julia saw him for a 
considerable time afterwards walking back- 
wards and forwards in front of her shop and 
the adjoining one, examining them as in- 
tently as if counting the bricks, or expecting 
a sudden conflagration, and heard his bursts 
of laughter ring out as some merry thought 
seemed to strike him. 

There was no doubt about it. He was 
merry. He was thoroughly happy; and 
these were his cogitations and exclamations 
as he walked up and down: “ Thou’rt a soft- 
liver’d fool, Sam. But she took it so badly. 
Nance shouldn’t hev said Susan had gone 
wi’ Harry. Confound his stupidity! Ill 
baste him when I catch him. A likely shop, 
but a snivellin’ rogue. I’ll get that chap i’ 
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t’ city to tackle him. She’d do, then. By 
George, I'll finishit off. Poor lass, Ithought 
I should hev split bout Susan. If she’d 
nobbut known she wor all the time at t’Circus 
gettin’ donned out —wi’ Dame Womersley 
—what an old cat that is—whatever mad’ 
me bring her—ay, an’ mak’ her come, I 
can’t tell, an’ she will hev that Susan’s one 
0’ t’ lost, now when she’s just fund.” He fin- 
ished with a regular peal of laughter, hailed 
a cab, and went citywards. 

To return to Miss Bentley. When she 
called in Oxford Street, she left, a few doors 
below Julia’s shop, the cab which had 
brought her from the railway station, and 
which was loaded inside and out with ham- 
pers; and on her return from seeing Julia, 
and obtaining possession of the coveted note, 
she drove to the neighborhood of Tottenham 
Court Road, to the address given by Susan, 
as that of Julia’s lodgings. 

On inquiring for them she was shown into 
a small dingy room. ‘I’m come to stop 
wi’ her,” said she to the surprised and open- 
mouthed landlady, “so get my things in.” 

Miss Bentley at once took off her bonnet, 
shawl, and wrappers, and looking round, 
saw much that to her was disgraceful and 
unendurable. She ran the nail of her finger 
along the rim of the panelling, and brought 
it out covered with dust, and then said to 
the landlady, in a sharp voice, ‘‘ Don’t ye 
call that shameful? I’ve no patience wi’ 
muck in-doors. Get some boilin’ water an’ 
soap an’ brushes, an’ see if ye can find some- 
body that knows howto clean. Do ye hear? 
Don’t stand gapin’ there, but look sharp; it 
isn’t fit for Christians,” 

The woman hurried off, and on her return 
found Miss Bentley with her dress rolled 
up, her sleeves tucked up, the carpet rolled 
together, and the little furniture huddled in 
the middle of the room. 

“ Tak’ ’em all away,” said Miss Bentley, 
sweeping her hand round, “ an’ mak’ up som’- 
at like a fire.” 

Marvelling what wild creature had taken 
possession of her house, the landlady obeyed 
in silence, and Miss Bentley was soon busy 
with practically instructing two charwomen 
in the art of cleaning down. She was oc- 
cupied with this when Henry, in accordance 
with the instructions left for him by his 
aunt, came in. She ran to him, and shak- 








ing a wet brush in his face, and plenteously 
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bedewing him with its contents, said, “O | 
Harry, Harry, it wor foolish an’ wicked on | 
thee to mind Sam’s short temper, when he’s 
done so much for thee. It would hev broken | 
his heart if it hadn’t been for Susan, who’s 
a relation, we find. He’s mighty savage 
yet, but he'll forgi’e thee if thou promise to 
gi’e her up an’ come back.” 

“ Aunt, I can’t give her up.” 

“ Well, well, lad, but thou mun, for Sam 
says he’ll hev naught to do wi’ neither on ye 
if thou don’t, an’ he al’ays keeps his word 
when he shouldn’t. But thou shall see her 
again. She'll be here to-night, an’ I mun 
hey t’ place tidied up a bit. It’s a sad hole. 
Oh, dear, I wonder how folk can live at all in 
Lun’on. We mun hev some evergreens, an’ 
mak’ it look some’at like home.” She then 
gave him directions to get what she wanted, 
and continued: “I shall pay Sam out for 
his deceit. I’ve got his fifty-pund note, and 
thou mun get it changed. It’s stopped, an’ 
so thou mun go to t’agent, an’ then get what 
I’ve tell’d thee, an’ bring me t’ change, for I 
mean to spend it all. He sha’n’t see a penny 
on’t ; an’ there’s chairs, an’ tables, an’ spoons, 
an’ every thing to get;—t’ poor lass has 
naught at all, an’ look here,” continued she, 
taking some bits of card from her pocket, 
“T’ve fun these.” 

Henry locked at them, and then said, 
“ What are they ?” 

‘Thou may well say that, lad; we know 
nought about them at our house; but she’ll 
been forced to part wi’ all her sheets an’ 
linen an’ good things. I mun get them all 
back.” 

Henry hastened away, delighted with his 
errand, and with the prospect of seeing 
Susan, and as to the rest, in imitation of his 
uncle, whistling down all thoughts of trouble. 

Miss Bentley, with great bustling and ex- 
ercise of voice and hands, at length got her 
staff into working order. She had at first a 
wild notion of having the room repapered, 
but was obliged to give it up for want of 
time, and then called the landlady to inquire 
for additional rooms. She found there were 
two which she might have, but the landlady 
was sulky, and showed signs of rebellion 


ever, took no notice of it, but gave directions | 


for her hampers to be carried into one of the 
empty rooms, and proceeded to unpack them. 
As they were emptied the astonishment of 
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|the landlady grew beyond bounds. There 
‘seemed to be no end to the stores of good 
|things which were produced from them—a 
| huge ham, a fat goose, hares, game pies, 

mince tarts, loaves of spiced bread, unboiled 
| plum puddings, a huge piece of beef, cakes, 
and bottles—a prodigality of edible wealth, 
Last came a large can of milk and a pot of 
butter. ‘Good honest milk,” said Miss 
Bentley, ‘such as ye never see here;” and 
then observing the landlady’s two children, 
sallow-faced but bright-eyed, who had crept 
up to the half-opened door, and were look- 
ing longingly at the good things scattered 
around, she continued, “ Poor things, it 
would be a treat for them,” and pouring out 
a large jug full, she passed it to them, then 
casting her eyes around till they fell on a 
pile of mince pies, she cried to the children, 
** Hold out your brats, for some’at good.” 
The children stared at her, but did not stir. 

**Drat ’em,” said she, “they don’t even 
understand plain English — what helpless 
things Lun’oners are!” and suiting her ac- 
|tion to her words, she took up their pina- 
fores and filled them with pies, and then mut- 
tered, “* They'll mak’ ’em poorly, they’re too 
good for ’em, but it ’ill be more like Christ- 
mas.” She then made her selection of viands 
for the Christmas dinner, for which she set 
apart the huge piece of beef, the goose, a 
hare, game pies and puddings. 

When Henry returned, he had a cab laden 
with holly, laurel, larch, and ivy, and a large 
“Yule log,” tiedon the top. Nearly an hour 
passed whilst he and his aunt transformed 
the dull room into a bright, verdant arbor, 
full of “ Christmas” in every corner and on 
every side. He was then dismissed with 
positive injunctions not to return until nine 
o’clock, and Miss Bentley then went out to 
make her purchases of furniture and other 
articles, and to enjoy the spending of ‘‘ Sam’s 
fifty-pund note.” 

Meanwhile the day passed, and at last 
evening came, when Julia closed her shop, 
and walked homewards with Miss Manks, 
to whom she hastily communicated the day’s 
jadventures. Their talk ran almost entirely 





.|on Susan, but Julia’s thoughts were mixed. 
This rather gratified Miss Bentley, who, how- | 


|She could not but fear that she was liable 
for the note, and her inability to pay her 
‘rent troubled her. Both chattered pleas- 
antly together until they reached the house. 
They were surprised by the littering of green 
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leaves and of straw which lay around the 
door, and by seeing* a knot of excited chil- 
dren in front of the window of Julia’s room. 
Looking up, they were astonished to see a 
strong blaze of light shining through bright 
red curtains “ where no curtains used to be.” 

‘“’We can’t have made a mistake,” said 
Julia; ‘‘ what can it mean?” 

Miss Manks could not even venture on 
an explanation, and they hurried into the 
house. When they opened the room door, 
they started back in astonishment. ‘Oh, 
how beautiful,” cried Miss Manks. There 
was a bright, cheerful fire, which filled the 
grate, on it a log of wood, spluttering, crack- 
ing, and hissing, and sending long tongues 
of flame and coruscations of fire up the 
chimney, and glittering and flickering on the 
green boughs, blushing among the holly 
berries, casting a rosy glow on the snow- 
white cloth which covered the table, in the 
middle of the room, and glancing and spark- 
ling on the shining cups, glittering spoons 
and knives, that were interspersed amongst 
the many dishes of meats, cakes, and pies. 
By the fire sat a stranger, who rose as they 
entered, went to Julia, flung her arms around 
her neck, and then Julia saw it was Mr. 
Bentley’s sister who hugged her, kissed her, 
and told her that they were cousins, and bid 
her sit down and be happy. The words 
sounded in her ears, but the meaning scarcely 
reached her brain. She was bewildered. 
She could not speaking for the throbbing, 
the dancing of her heart. Again the kind 
voice spoke to her, the loving hands were 
busy unwrapping her from her outdoor cov- 
erings. ‘Ay, lass,” it said, ‘ thou’rt my 
own cousin. We fun’ thee out thro’ Susan, 
and we fun’ Susan thro’ Sam’s fifty-pund 
note, and we’ve come to bring her home—if 
anybody can hey a home in Lon’‘on, an’ to 
fetch our lad back, an’ to keep Christmas to- 
gether, as we did when thy mother was a 
child. That’s right, lass, cry on, it’ll do thy 
heart good, an’ then thou can tak’ a cup o’ 
tea till supper’s ready.” 

“ Where is Susan?” was Julia’s sole in- 
quiry, as it was her only thought. 

‘‘ She’ll be here soon, wi’Sam. But didn’t 
Sam storm when he fun his fifty-pund wor 
gone? Never heed him, I’ve served him 
out, a mean, deceitful beggar, as he al’ays 
wor.” 

A loud knock at the door, the cheerful 
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voice of Bentley, the pattering of lighter 
feet, and then, he, Mrs. Womersley, and 
Susan, were in the room. Susan ran to her 
sister, and those were tears of joy which 
then fell on each other’s cheeks in their 
close and sisterly embrace. 

When their emotion had subsided a little, 
Mrs. Womersley and Miss Manks were sev- 
erally and duly introduced, and they gath- 
ered round the fire—all except Miss Bentley, 
who was continually coming and going, as 
she superintended some important culinary 
process. 

Another knock, and Henry entered. He 
looked doubtfully round, shrank back as he 
observed his uncle, but brightened when he 
saw Susan. 

‘“‘Come in, Harry,” said his uncle, “I 
hevn’t forgi’en thee, but we'll hev that out 
another time, we wont spoil Christmas Eve 
wi’ that; but thou rascal,” continued he, his 
irascibility getting the better of his resolu- 
tion, “if ever thou plays that trick again, 
I'll be—” 

“No, no,” came hastily in the clear, sweet 
voice of Susan, “you promised me you 
would not.” The reproof checked him, and 
he said no more. 

Henry could look at or notice no one and 
nothing but Susan. She was dressed in 
mourning, good in quality, correct in cut 
and fashion, and arranged with taste. She 
was no longer the factory girl, but appar- 
ently of arank higher than his own. Her 
face was beaming, nay, sparkling with joy. 
She was lovelier than ever, but, alas! further 
then ever from him. He sought to catch 
her eye—he could not. He spoke to her. 
She answered coldly, and evidently and in- 
tentionally avoided him. He grew sulky 
and taciturn. The mystic preparations of 
Miss Bentley were now complete. Basins 
of hot, smoking furmity stood round the 
table: inthe middle was a ponderous cheese, 
flanked with loaves of spiced bread. ‘Come 
to,” said she, in general invitation, “ we'll 
keep Christmas right, Sam, as t’ old folk 
did, in good Yorkshire fashion, tak’ your 
furmity, cut the Christmas cake and cheese, 
and then for oysters, pies, lambs’-wool, grog, 
snap-apple, or what you will. God bless all 
these things, both to our bodies an’ souls, 
for I believe Christmasing is good for both, 
aw’ brings good-will to us all.” 


’ 





In the midst of the glee which followed, and 
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in which all joined except Susan and Henry, thee. Ican’t abide them. They're a dis- 
who grew more and morereserved and moody, grace both ways, so I’m, determined to be 
another knock was heard. It announced rid on ’em. I don’t mean to gie thee a 
Julia’s landlord, who inquired not for her’ penny, but I’ll lend thee enough for t’ new 
but for Mr. Bentley. When he came in, he | shop, at five per cent, good security on all 
appeared altogether surprised at the scene there is—so fill my glass and say naught 
before him. ‘ Hev ye the letter?” asked about it. I hate thanks wor’ nor poor re- 
Sam. He produced one, which Bentley took | lations.” 
and read, muttering to himself as he did so.|_ Julia’s heart was full. Miss Manks looked 
It was from Bentley’s city agent, who had, jupon Bentley as a prodigy of benevolence. 
at his request, been down to Oxford Street | Julia spoke of the greatness of her obliga- 
to ascertain if the bearer was intending to|tion. Sam stopped her. “ It’s nobbut a 
leave, and if so, to form some estimate of his | flea-bite. It’s naught at all, but if thou 
stock. It stated the approximate value, | wants to tak’ a weight off thy mind ’bout it 
assuming the statement of quantities and| thou mun tak’ Dame Womersley here, for 
quality to be correct, and concluded by say- | as she’s thy aunt, sh’ll be turning up a poor 
ing that the bearer was obliged to leave, and | relation some day, an’ she’ll keep house for 
discontinue business. | thee, an’ keep t’men away, except they be 
« Well sir,” said Sam, when he had fin-| 0’ t’raight Chosen lot: an’ thou can tak’ that 
ished reading, “I’m Yorkshire.” The man |round-faced lass beside thee into t’shop to 
bowed. help thee—nobbut don’t say that I’ve done 
Sam continued, “ An’ of course I’m fond | it to do thee good, for I aint; it’s ’cause I 
of a bargain, but in this case I can’t treat don’t like to hev a poor relation.” 
mysel’—I’ve no time for’t to-night. I nel Julia would not be gainsayed, but would 
your stock, fixtures, good-will (not worth a| express her thanks, when Miss Bentley in- 
groat) an’ all, is worth bout £2,000 ta’en as | terrupted her by saying to Bentley, “Thou 
it stands.” The bearer of the letter and| thinks thou’s done a fine trick, but I tell 
owner of the stock blandly remonstrated | thee thou hesn’t got thy fifty-pund, an’ what’s 
and expostulated—the value was considera- | more—it’s gone. I’ve spent it all but three 
bly higher. or four pund, an’ I’ve bought all these things ; 
“Don’t speak till you’re asked,” thundered | an’ Julia, they’re my Christmas-box to thee, 
Sam, highly displeased with the manner of | an’ I hope thou’ll never tak’ thy things thou 
his visitor. “It’s worth that, an’ not a| knows where. I’ve fetched ’em out, though 
penny more, an’ that by instalments—one |I wor raight shamed to go into a pledge 
down, one at six, an’ one at twelve months, |shop. Thou mun hev been in a sore way. 
—discount the instalments at say seven an’ | Here’s t’ odd change.” 
a half, an’ it’s worth that, knock off allstock} She gave to Julia the balance of the 
not accordin’ to list, an’ I'll tak’ it.” money. Julia ran to her and kissed her 
The owner of the stock hesitated. Sam’s | heartily, and then turning the money over 
temper had been warmed by his potations| in her hand, looked at Miss Manks. Miss 
during the day, and as he expressed it, he | Bentley saw her look, and whispered to her, 
‘was not going to stand any nonsense,” so} “If thou likes. It’s raight to mak’ her 
turning fiercely round, he said, “It’s a bar-| share good fortune as well as bad.” Julia 
gain, or it isn’t—ye needn’t stay—ye see | joyfully threw her arms round Miss Manks, 
we’re busy—a small family party. If you’ll| saying, “Jane, here’s my present for you.” 
tak’ it, go to t’ city, and ye’ll get your| And then turning to Bentley, said, ‘‘ You 
brass, and tell him to knock that trumpery | must let me give you something in return, 
partition down.” A jerk of the head towards | and accept the shirts which everybody for- 
the door and a nod dismissed him. got to pay for, and you must let your Cousin 
Julia was wondering what Bentley was | Julia be the only one who can say that her 
intending to do, when he suddenly jumped | rich cousin did not pay his debts, for ye owe 
up jerked his head as though he intended | me for the buttons yet.” 
it to follow the stockowner, and with his} Miss Bentley spoke out before her brother 
eyes twinkling with fun, said to her, “I/ could reply, and said to him, “Sam, here’s 
hate poor relations, an’ I’ve gotten one in| another lass here, poor Susan; as I tell’d 
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thee, she’s no better nor she should be—it 
would be a shame if she wor—but she’s a 
good an’ a bonnie lass, and she’s a poor re- 
lation too—what on her?” 

Sam quickly replied, “I’ve said my say 
‘bout her. She took my lad fro’ me, an’ 
wi’ her I’ve naught to do.” 

Mrs. Womersley had long been itching 
to interfere, and she now cried out, “Sam 
Bentley, there’s naught so stupid as a man 
that’s said his say, he’s wor’ nor a dumb 
beast. I tell thee it wor thy lad’s fault; he 
took her character away, an’ took her through 
me, an’ if she be one of the Lost, more rea- 
son to gi’e her good things i’ this world, 
else it wouldn’t be fair; an’ so it’s thy duty 
to mak’ him mak’ amends.” 

Sam hastily interrupted her by saying, 
“T’ye made my mind up, an’ so less ye say 
the sooner ye’ll hev done, an’ I’m not goin’ 
to talk wi’ Dame Womersley on Christmas 
Eve ’bout what’s my duty or isn’t my duty. 
I’m goin’ to enjoy mysel’, an’ hope she’ll do 
the same.” 

Mrs. Womersley had no longer any doubt 
as to the ultimate destination of Sam Bent- 
ley; and, drawing herself up, folded her 
arms on her breast, and maintained a dig- 
nified silence. 

In the awkward quiet which succeeded 
this outbreak, the sudden clang and crash 
of the church bells, as they heralded the 
fast-approaching midnight, when they would 
ring in the returning Christmas, sounded 
through the room. ‘They listened to it in 
silence. Unnoticed, Susan left the room. 
Sam pushed back the curtains, and threw 
open the window “ for a sniff of fresh aix.” 
The night had become sharp and frosty. 
Silently, but fastly, the snow was failing, 
casting its white coverings on the housetops, 
and on the yet busy streets. As Julia 
looked upon it, it symbolled to her the bury- | c 
ing of all her woes and griefs, and the spread- 
ing of a beautiful veil over all the things 
which had annoyed and troubled her in her 
struggles for alivelihood. As Susan watched 
the falling snow, she felt the cold fear, the 
vacant dread fall, as snow upon her breast, 
and to her it imaged the death and desola- 
tion of her dearest hopes, her fondest affec- 
tion. To Sam it was a familiar picture, 
recalling many, many years of toil and of 
enjoyment. Then came the crash of sound 
which spoke the midnight hour. Christmas 





had begun. Miss Bentley immediately put 
out the Yule candles, to be relit to light in 
the New Year. Her brother turned to her, 
kissed her affectionately, saying in a voice 
expressive of manly emotion. ‘ Nance, lass, 
we never missed this, on this night, sin’ we 
were bairns together. Happy Christmas to 
thee, an’ to all. Harry, my lad, shake hands; 
I mun forgi’e thee, as it’s Christmas-day.” 

A tap at the door, and an inquiry, “ Who'll 
open for Christmas?” * Mrs. Womersley 
was about to open the door, but Miss Bent- 
ley pushed her aside, saying, ‘‘ That’s my 
job, not thine, in this house,” and opened 
the door. Without it stood Susan, her 
shawl over her head, in factory fashion, and 
the snow flakes thickly hanging round it, 
as when she first stood at Bentley’s door. 
“T’ve let Christmas in for you,” said she, 
with a faint smile, ‘and may it be a merry 
one, and bring you all a happy New Year.” 

They sat down by the fire, lighted only 
by the glowing log. 

Bentley bid Julia and Susan come and 
sit on either side of him, and then spoke 
thus: ‘It’s five-an’-thirty years this day— 
mind it’s Christmas-day now—sin’ your 
mother wor married. I wor there, an’ I 
know we were merry, as lads could be. I 
rattled two penny bits in my pocket that 
day, an’ I got a drop—twa or three drops— 
too much, an’I lost my pennies, an’ I said 
I'd never get drunk again, an’ I never hev ; 
but I think that I shall treat my resolution 
to-night. I then hed ’bout twelve shillin’ a 
week, an’ now, putting one year wi’ another, 
an’ samming ’em all up, an’ dividin’ all equal, 
I mun hey put away "boon ten thousand 
pound every year. It’s easy makin’ brass 
when ye once begin—” 

‘“‘Raight Sam,” interrupted Mrs. Womers- 
ley; “it’s same as dirt, so long as ye don’t 

care about being clean, an’ run in t’muck, 
it’ll keep gatherin’ on ye: but go on.” 

“ An’ now what I’m going to say is this, 
that I mad’ up my mind I'd never divide 
my brass; it’s my own to do as I like, an’ 
[ll hev one, an’ I'd give it all to that one, 
an’ that wor Harry, but he’s left me; but if 
he like to come back, an’ gie up t’lass that 
took him away, he shall still hev it all. 
What does he say ?” 


*JIn Yorkshire it is considered an important 
matter, as affects the new year, who first enters 
on Christmas morning, and the door kept om 
until an acceptable person comes. 
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Before Henry could speak, Susan said to 
him, “Ilenry, go back; forget me and go 
home.” 

Henry’s face worked nervously, and his 
voice failed him at first. He came to his 
uncle, put his hand on his shoulder, and 
said, “ Uncle, I am glad you forgive me, but 
I wont deceive you again. I cannot prom- 
ise to give up my first, my only love, so keep 
your money—keep it, only don’t forget me 
or condemn me.” 

Sam jerked up, in the old fashion, nodded 
to Harry, saying, “‘That’s honest, Harry; 
thou mun go an’ work for thy livin’ now; ” 
and then turning to Susan, he continued, 
“Now, Susan, as he wont hev nearly a 
hundred thousand pounds, wilt thou? It 
all goes in a lump, an’ it an’ thy face may 
mak’ a duchess on thee some day. Wilt 
thou hev it, and promise to hev naught to 
do wi’ Harry?” 

Her voice was low but distinct, as she 
replied,— 

“No, I could not promise;” and then 
her face was hidden on her sister’s lap, and 
her sobs alone broke the deep silence. 

“Bravo! lass an’ lad too,” cried Sam, 
patting her on the head; “ye’re of t’raight 
sort, but a couple of young fools, that don’t 
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know what brass is;” and then turning to 
Julia, said, “They think, there’s nobody 
else for it. With thou hev it, an’ me wi’ 
it. We could carry on bravely ?” 

Julia laughed loudly and merrily as she re- 
plied, “ No! no husband for me. Id rather 
make a fortune, than have one given.” 

Sam roared with laughter. ‘A sensible 
lass! I’ve hopes of thee. Come here, Susan.” 
She went and stood by him. He continued, 
“Thou mun let me tak’ care on it while I 
live, but here, tak’ it in a Christmas kiss.” 
The hearty smack echoed through the room. 
“Now, what will thou do wi’ it?” 

“‘ Henry,” whispered she. 

In a moment he was by her side, and his 
arm round her. She held up her face, say- 
ing, “Take it all back.” 

Sam danced up and down, slapped Henry 
on the back until he winced, poked him in 
the ribs, and cried, “‘A sweet kiss that; 
rather a heavyish Christmas box; nearly a 
plum, and a bonnie sweetheart into the bar- 
gain. Sit down lad, and, Nance, bring out 
twine. We'll hey bumpers round, an’ drink 
to t’new couple. Wait a year or two, lad, 
till we mak’ a lady on her, if brass’ll do’t, 
and then, by George! we will treat resolu- 
tions.” 





INDEPENDENCE HYMN. 
BY A. J. REQUIER, OF ALABAMA. 
True sons of the South, from whose militant 
sires 
The steel-crested charter of Liberty’s wrung, 
In whose bosoms aroused the heroical fires 
That burst when the tocsin of Tyranny rung. 
Chorus— 
Waft the soul-stirring strains over mountains 
and plains, 
Till the four winds shall carry your foes this 
reply: 
That you dare, as your fathers did, trample their 
chains, 
And like freemen to live, or like freemen to 
dic! 


Forty years of exaction have whetted the blade, 
At length, from the long-rusted scabbard of 


yore, 
Unsheathed above cohorts compactly arrayed, 
From the brow of the hills to the surf-beaten 
shore. 
Waft the soul-stirring strains, ete. 


Our ramparts are souls which instinctively turn 
To their homes as the sensitive steel to the 
star ; ; 





Where the yearnings of country consumingly 
burn— 
A pillar of flame to protect it in war! 
Watt the soul-stirring strains, ete. 
They have called us their brothers—and stabbed 
as they spoke ; 
They have pillaged our people and commerce 
and toil; 
And with claspings fraternal would rivet a yoke 
More galling than death on our dear native 
soil, 
Waft the soul-stirring strains, ete. 
The cockades we wear and the colors we wave, 
Are the work of our mothers, our daughters, 
and wives ; 
We will rally with both, to the brink of the 
graye, 
And give up their rights when we give up our 
lives. 
Waft the soul-stirring strains, ete. 
Then gather, men, gather! from hill-side and 
vale— 
From the green rolling prairie-lands down to 
the sea; 
As strong to repel as the rush of the gale, 
And firm to resist as the oak rooted tree. 
Waft the soul-stirring strains, ete. 
—Charleston Courier, 
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From The Examiner, 26 Jan. 
SOUTHERN SECESSION FROM ANOTHER 
POINT OF VIEW.* 

Since the best that can be said on the 
other side of any question is worth hearing, 
we publish unabridged the following letter 
from a correspondent who is entitled to be 
heard with particular attention when he 
speaks out of his large knowledge of Ameri- 
can affairs :— 


The break-up of the Confederation of the: 
United States bas taken the English public 
by surprise; we are speculating about the 
consequences to ensue from it— forming 
opinions about the character of the motives 
and intentions of the actors in it—but have 
made scarce any inquiry as to the causes 
which have produced it. It is a stupendous 
event; and as its good or evil influence on 
England’s future prosperity will depend very 
much indeed upon the tone of sentiment 
which we may now immediately adopt re- 
garding it, it is important to ourselves that 
the view we form of it should be just and true. 
If just, we shall proceed at once to take a 
course that will prove to be for the benefit 
of all; if erroneous we shall be led into one 
that will be productive of evil. 

However little weight may attach to my 
opinions, yet the position I temporarily held 
in American affairs during the years 1837, 
1838, and 1839 justifies me, and indeed calls 
upon me to declare them, and this all the 
more strongly because they are of a very de- 


* We saw Mr. Cowell in America after the panic 
of 1887, acting for the Bank of England, in which 
capacity he was “as one in authority,” in an 
apartment of the United States Bank. 

This letter is worthy of the careful consideration 
of our lawgivers, who have now before them a proj- 
ect for making a new tariff. The origin of the 
discontent in South Carolina and other Gulf States 
was undoubtedly the protective policy, which was 
abandoned, prospectively, by the compromise of 
1833. This discontent has been increased by 
dreams of ‘a Southern Confederacy extending over 
Mexico and Central America. But if the root of 
the disloyalty was in a conviction, not entirely un- 
founded, that the protective policy would promote 
the prosperity of the North at the expense of the 
South—we should be very careful not to irritate 
an old wound. The tariff now to be made should 
be for revenue only. Its incidental effect is all that 
our manufacturers need, or should desire, or can 
possibly keep. If they go beyond this, they pro- 
voke a certain reaction. Their true interest is that 
the system of revenue and incidental protection 
should be steady and long; and this a policy of 
moderation will secure to them. These considera 
tions are of importance whether we agree to a sep- 
aration of the States or not. In the former event 
we can only keep our present trade by competing 
on somewhat equal terms for it.—Zd. Living Age. 


cided character, whether erroneous or not. 
In the interests of England as well as of the 
Southern American States, I rejoice with- 
out reserve that they are separating them- 
selves from the Northern States. Their 
union with those States has been of the great- 
est possible political and commercial dis- 
advantage to them throughout, and scarcely 
of less disadvantage to England. The na- 
ture of their products and of their commer- 
cial wants is such that they have not the 
slightest natural connection with the North- 
ern States, while their connection with Eng- 
land is naturally one of the strongest mu- 
tualinterdependence. Three-fourths oftheir 
annual produce is sent to us, and while 
their crops are in process of growth their 
plantations are upheld by advances, indirect 
mdeed, from English merchants and manu- 
facturers. The condition of interchange of 
products between England and the South is 
such that their crop is almost entirely paid 
for by England in anticipation of its ship- 
ment. We took from them last year about 
1,500,000 bales of cotton in round numbers, 
and returned to them, chiefly in articles of 
our own manufacture, to the value of about 
£12,000,000. This enormous interchange 
between them and us ought to be effected 
directly and not circuitously ; but owing to 
the Federal Union and to the injurious oper- 
ation of its tariff upon the South, it is arti- 
ficially and unnaturally managed through 
the intrusive agency of New York and of 
the Northern States. Their intervention is 
wholly unnecessary, and it is quite as detri- 
mental to us as to the Southern States, al- 
though owing to the interest on our part 
being dispersed and divided among such a 
variety of different trades and manufactures, 
while the interest on their part is collected 
into the one enormous mass of their staple 
product, cotton, we do not here perccive or 
feel the magnitude of the injury to ourselves 
in the clear manner in which it is directly 
brought home to their perceptions and feel- 
ings there. 

As the tariff lies at the root of the disrup- 
tion, and is indeed its determining cause, it 
is desirable to set this point in its true light, 
and for this purpose we must bear in mind 
that the single object and business of the 
South is to grow its cotton for England, and 
that the natural action of England is to send 
its ships to bring its cotton to our shores, 
loaded with our own manufactures to pay 
for it. This is the simple and natural rela- 
tion of the only two parties concerned in the 
matter; perpetual peace, good-will, mutual 
confidence, intimate alliance, ought to attend 
it, and would do so were it not for the dis- 





turbing influence of the sinister Northern 
interest. England and the South gravitate 
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towards each other with the strongest force 
of commercial attraction. Each has enor- 
mous wants, and each desires exactly what 
the other has to supply. They form one 
system, and are bound together by interests 
completely identical. The Northern States 
have tried, and thus far with complete suc- 
cess, to keep them apart—and now that the 
burden has become at last too great for 
longer endurance, the Southern States break 
their bonds asunder and cast them off, I trust, 
forever. 

It is not the existence of slavery in the 
South which lies at the root of this contest. 
That did not become an element in the dis- 
pute until after we in England had abolished 
slavery in our own colonies—not yet thirty 
years ago—at which date the South had al- 
ready revolted in arms against the oppres- 
sive monopoly of the North, and was only 

revented from then seceding by a well- 
Ceoues compromise of the tariff. The North 
has agitated the slavery question since then 
rather with a view of intimidating the South, 
hoping thereby to obtain a continuance of its 
acquiescence in the tariff, than from other 
motives. The North by introducing this 
sad reproach has envenomed the quarrel, 
and to us on this side of the Atlantic slav- 
ery appears to occupy the foreground of it. 
Slavery, however, has nothing to do either 
with its origin or continuance. The causa 
causans from the beginning and throughout 
has been the tariff, and this it is necessary to 
make clear. 

The war terminated in 1815. In that 
year our statesmanship led us to attack New 
Orleans, and we afterwards proceeded to 
strengthen our own selfish protective sys- 
tem by making laws against food and for- 
eign timber. At that time we were con- 
spicuously the richest among nations. They 
attributed our grandeur to our protective 
legislation, and they all proceeded to follow 
our baleful example. Foremost were the 
United States. They constructed their tar- 
iff and made other arrangements, which 
were to make them a manufacturing nation 
and secure to them the command of the car- 
rying trade of the South. The South, mis- 
led by our example, and irritated by our re- 
cent attack on New Orleans, gave its assent 
to this policy. They were not long in open- 
ing their eyes to its injurious effects on their 
prosperity. They soon discovered that the 
cost of the materials requisite for the ali- 
mentation of their plantations was double 
what it need have been, without their get- 
ting higher prices for their produce in con- 
sequence, and that they had to pay higher 
freights, out and home, to the northern ship- 
owners than they need have paid to the Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Danes, or Scandinavians. It 


/was no compensation to them for these im- 
‘mense disadvantages to hear that certain 
‘people, twelve hundred miles off, were spin- 
ning and weaving for their own exclusive 
profits a very small portion of the cotton 
they grew, and that these strangers were 
| building ships to carry it to their great cus- 
tomer, England, at a higher freight than, 
without the tariff, would have been paid. 
They soon found that the whole advantage 
of the restrictive system, which the tariff 
had established, was reaped exclusively by 
the North; that the whole disadvantage fell 
exclusively on them. The detrimental ef- 
fect and its unmistakable cause were both 
equally clear. There was no variety of in- 
dustry in the South to create confusion of 
opinion. The cotton-growers constituted 
one great producing interest, spread over 
one particular portion of territory, and they 
discovered when too late that by their own 
blind folly they had sold themselves into 
bondage to the North. Such a condition of 
relationship was not likely in the nature of 
things to last very long, and accordingly, 
finding that the North would not relax its 
hold upon them, they had recourse to arms 
_and revolted against the system under Jack- 
son’s presidency. A compromise then took 
_place, and the tariff was lowered. But the 
South has labored ever since under the mor- 
'tifying sense of having been overreached, 
and hence its bitter animosity to the North, 
| As the compromise left them still under 
| great disadvantages, wholly uncompensated, 
‘they came unanimously to the resolution of 
seceding from the Union at no distant time. 
| When I was in the United States in 1837, 
1838, and 1839, I was, owing to the business 
_ that took me there, necessarily brought into 
| contact with the leading public and commer- 
_cial men of the day. I had abundant oppor- 
_tunities of comparing and sifting their dif- 
ferent opinions. I held in my hands the 
| signatures of several hundreds of the chief 
|actors in the productive commercial and 
‘monetary transactions of the time, and the 
whole working of the commercial machine, 
internally and externally, was open to my 
observation. Long before I left the States, 
in 1839, I had come to the conclusion that 
the tariff, in the exclusive interest of the 
North and to the exclusive detriment of the 
‘South, could not fail to break up the Con- 
'federation ultimately; and I recollect re- 
|marking one day to Mr. Webster, who was 
speaking slightingly of political economy, 
that opposition to its maxims had been the 
real cause of Buonaparte’s overthrow by 
‘rousing Germany against him, and that if 
| persisted in by the Northern States would 
cause the break-up of the Federal Union. 
The person who most enlightened me on 
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this matter was Mr. Calhoun. His views 
were masterly and comprehensive, and they 
were confirmed by every thing that fell under 
my own observation. He was the leader of 
the South—a man whose penetrating intel- 
lect pierced the future, which has now be- 
come the present. He embodied the opin- 
ions and feelings of the South, and when 
speaking of the tariff and the Northern trap 
into which the South had unwillingly fallen, 
occasionally expressed himself to me with an 
earnestness of feeling that was most impres- 
sive. 

‘** We Southerners,” he would say, “ know 
nothing, and wish to know nothing of these 
men. I turn the back of my hand to them 
(holding it up towards the North). We are 
English in heart, in education, in habits, in 
interests — why will not your government 
send fitting men to us in the South to learn 
the truth—you are our natural allies and 
confederates, not these men—we support 
them indeed—they depend upon us—indeed 
they lean upon us with a weight which we 
are determined, as one man, to shake off, 
aliens as they are to us in all respects, so- 
cially, productively, and politically—union 
with them much longer is impossible.” 

The feelings of the Southerners towards 
the North have been greatly embittered since 
that time. They have now taken the step 
which they were upon the point of taking in 
1833, and I do not think they will withdraw 
it. The attempt of the North to coerce them 
by force of arms, were it even to succeed, 
would make success a misfortune to them- 
selves, to the South, to the negroes, to our- 
selves, and to the world, and perhaps the 
result would be little better if it were to fail. 
I trust it will not be made. The interests 
and feelings of the two divisions are now di- 
ametrically opposite, and it is better in all 
respects that their separation should take 
place with as little bad feeling and disturb- 
ance as possible. I believe—nay, I am cer- 
tain—that in such a separation lies the best 
hope for the amelioration of the condition of 
the negroes and their gradual elevation to a 
state of freedom. After the separation there 
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will be no longer any ground for those hate- 


ful quarrels about the extension of slave | 
States and free States, which originate in| 


the necessity imposed on the South of keep- | 
ing the relative powers of the North and) 
South evenly balanced in Congress. As to! 
the South wishing to revive the slave-trade | 
itself it is obvious that they, who are the | 
prpnnene of between three and four mil-| 
ions of negroes, worth, one with another, | 
about £100 apiece, will never consent to a. 
measure which would reduce their value by) 
one-half. It is only the whites in the South | 
who. are too poor to purchase negroes at this | 
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enormous price that would be favorable to 
such a step, and their wishes may safely be 
neglected. No man alive can, [ am sure, 
be found whose feelings revolt more strongly 
than mine against slavery in any form; no 
man can pant more ardently for the time 
when its name as well as its nature shall be 
withered from the world. I have acciden- 
tally been the legal proprietor of more than 
four hundred slaves, and bless the day when 
the legislature delivered me from the hor- 
rible responsibility of such a position, no 
matter at what loss; but I know full well, 
and do not doubt, that the best way to pro- 
ceed in the interest of the American negroes 
is that the Southern States should separate 
from the Northern as soon as possible, when, 
being delivered from the threats of the North, 
they will be in acondition to look dispassion- 
ately at this fearful question, and, sensible 
of the great pecuniary interests they have in 
the well-being of the negroes, they must and 
will in the proper time be led to follow the 
example which is now offered them in Russia. 
I touch upon this topic because it is the only 
one which, I fear, is likely to lead us on this 
side to adopt sentiments and views on the 
disruption of the United States calculated to 
produce mischief. We can take no part 
whatever in the dispute in its present stage, 
but a knowledge that we are impartial—that 
we wish equally well to both divisions—that 
our sentiments do not turn against the South 
—and that in the event of their establishing 
their separation we shall receive them with 
welcome on exactly the same terms as exist 
at present, will go far to abbreviate the strug- 
gle and to lessen its evils. 

One word more. Owing to the monopoly 
which the tariff has conferred on the North, 
all the transactions of the South are liqui- 
dated at New York, and there the English 
houses have established their great agencies. 
It is natural that our public organs should 
take their tone of opinion from these sources, 
for no others are open to them; and it is 
natural that these authorities should look 
with aversion at the violent and sudden ac- 
tion of the South without duly weighing the 
long-continued provocation it has received, 
because all their actual arrangements are 
disturbed by it. Hence the Southern side 
of the question is in danger of being misun- 
derstood, but it may, perhaps, be better ap- 
preciated if Mr. Lindsay, who tried the other 
day to persuade the Northerners to abate 
something of their shipping monopoly, will 
favor the public with some idea of the na- 
ture of the obstacles he encountered in the 
North, and by so doing he will lay the South 
as well as the British shipowners and manu- 
facturers under a great obligation. 

Joun W. CowELL. 
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From The Economist, 26 Jan. | between the Federal Union and the revolted 

AMERICAN INFATUATION CONCERNING | States,—and interfere on the side of those 
ENGLAND. whom they deem wilfully and fearfully in 

TnERE is something truly astounding in| the wrong, simply for the sake of buying 
the infatuations which seem to possess the | their cotton at a cheaper rate? We think 
oliticians in the Southern States of Amer- jo may safely say that there is not a com- 
ica. They have fe only persuaded them- | mercial body in this kingdom that would en- 
selves into something that has all the strength, | dure to see the British government so faith- 
if not the intellectual weight of a moral con- less to its avowed principles of action, so 
viction that the cause of slavery is a holy beeapersage to its avowed sympathies, for 
and sacred cause in which they who suffer | the sake of securing a mercantile gain to this 
loss are heroes and martyrs,—but they have | kingdom, It is true we do not wish to see 
also fully persuaded themselves that all who | the struggle between the North and the 
differ from them are the unfortunate subjects | South prolonged. We believe no civil war 
of a mere fanciful hallucination which the | could equal it in horrors, and we hold also 
slightest pressure of real self-interest will | that,—if indeed all classes among the people 
dissipate at once. They seem really to be- | of the South are bent on separation as they 
lieve that England is as ready to support | seem to be, and not merely carried away by 
them, if they can but offer her sufficient in-| the excitement of the moment and the ur- 
terested motives for doing so, as she would | gency of the meaner part of the population, 


be, for similar inducements, to sustain Italy —no forcible interference on the part of the 
against Austria or Prussia against France. | North can possibly avail. But, assuredly, 
“Cotton is king,” they ery. “England | while the struggle in undetermined,—while 
wants our cotton, and if we can give it her | the Federal government still endeavors and 
cheaper than she at present gets it, there is | hopes to enforce its authority over the whole 
nothing Manchester and Liverpool would | territory rightfully subjected to its sway, no 
not do to attain such anend.” Accordingly, | bribes, however enormous, would induce the 
they bestow fruitless ingenuity on plans for | English people—or any class among them, 
entrapping England into lending them the | however directly interested in the result— 
aid of her protection against the Federal | to lend its aid to a revolt which they believe 
government. The leading men of South|to be utterly unprovoked, the result of the 
Carolina and Georgia are said to have hit | Worst political passion, and likely to end in the 
on the following scheme: “If the United | general degradation of the Southern States. 
States government attempts to collect the| These Southern gentlemen seem to us to 
revenue on foreign imports at the South by | have lost all the instincts of national honor, 
placing revenue cutters off the different har- | and to have lost them so entirely that they 
bors, then the seceding States, not deeming | have ceased to believe in their existence else- 
it expedient to declare war, will pronounce | Where, when they calculate on any European 
for direct taxation as the exclusive source of | nation taking a course that would cover it 
revenue, passing an ordinance to that effect. | With well-deserved infamy. If there is one 
The foreign ministers at Washington will jtule of national action more than another to 
then “be informed that the ports of the cot- | Which we have pledged ourselves deeply, it 
ton States are thrown open for the entrance |is the rule of non-intervention between re- 
of foreign merchandise free of duty, and that | volted subjects and the government to which 
any duties imposed by the United States | they are supposed to owe allegiance ;—nay, 
government are levied contrary to law, and | We do all in our power to secure the adhe- 
without authority from the Southern Con- | sion of other European powers to the same 
federacy. ‘The revenue question will then |course. Now, do these sharp Southerners 
be transferred from the South to Europe. | really believe that England will not only 
It will become a question with France or | break through the rule in their case, and 
England, whether or not it will defend -the | break through it against the whole current 
free-trade rights thus conferred on its manu- | of their political sympathies, but avow to the 
facturers against the revenue duties of the | World that they do it for the sake of gain 
Northern States. And in such an appeal to|and gain alone? Where would England’s 
British or French cupidity, itis expected the | political influence in Europe be after such 
national sympathy for free negroism, will |an actasthis? Would she not be set down, 
yield to the national interest in favor of | and justly set down, as unworthy to be heard 
free trade.” again in international councils? Ifa private 

It is lamentable to see such infatuation as | gentleman openly takes a bribe to throw his 
this. Have South Carolina and Georgia | conviction to the winds, would any of these 
really persuaded themselves that mercantile | Southern gentlemen deem him fit company 





men in England would even wish that their |for them? And if not, it is not at least 
government should interfere in a struggle | usual on this side of the Atlantic to regard 
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a nation’s honor as less sacred than an indi- 
vidual’s. 

The truly melancholy side of these strange 
calculations on the part of the Southern 
States, is the evidence which they give of a 
completely distorted standard of judgment, 
—on all subjects at least that touch the one | 
great interest of their political life. They 
have cricd out so long that all scruples about 
slavery are cant and affectation, that they 
not only believe it, and believe that we be- 
lieve it, but they even expect us to make a 
sacrifice of political credit and consistency 
by avowing our previous insincerity, and 
this for considerations that would certainly 
never have induced us to interfere in behalf 
of Hungary or Italy, whom we did desire to 
aid with all our hearts. Such infatuation is 
absolutely appalling. It seems to indicate 
that a kind of monomania blinds the South- 
ern States on all subjects closely connected 
with their cotton and their slaves. We 
doubt if any thing we can say will open their 
eyes. But we are at least bound in the 
name of the mercantile classes of England 
to tell them that any proposal to intervene 
on their behalf in the struggle against the 
Federal government of the Union, would be 
scouted nowhere with more scorn and indig- 
nation than in those districts of England 
which would benefit most by free trade with 
the United States. 





From The Press, 19 Jan. 
COTTON—NAPOLEON—COBDEN. 


TueE chief motive, it is said, of Mr. Cob- 
den’s stay in Paris after the treaty was rati- 
fied, and of his visit to Algeria, was to pro- 
vide for Lancashire against any contingency 
which might affect our cotton supplies from 
the United States. In a letter from Paris, 
Mr. Ferrand thus states the rumor which 
prevails in that city as to the true cause of 
Mr. Cobden’s mission. It is as follows: 
“That Mr. Cobden came to Paris as the se- 
cret agent of the Lancashire cotton lords. 
That Lord Palmerston’s government allowed 
him to negotiate the secret French treaty as 
‘a private individual,’ to prevent all official 
records of the following transactions: That, 
as such private individual and agent, he en- 
tered into a secret arrangement, or agree- 
ment, with the French government for the 
growth of cotton in Algeria by Chinese 
slaves, with the knowledge of the English 
government. That when Lord Elgin visited 
Paris to settle the terms upon which the two 
governments would conclude peace with 
China, he was fully aware that Baron Gros 
would stipulate for the exportation of slaves ; 
that with such knowledge Lord Palmerston 


Gros’ joint-plenipotentiary, and our soldiers 
and sailors to unite with those of France in 
fighting for the foundation of as horrible a 
system of slavery as that of America; and 
that Mr. Cobden is now at Algiers as Man- 
chester agent, with the sanction and author- 
ity of the French and English governments, 
to assist the Algerine officials in their prelim- 
inary arrangements.” 

These are grave accusations, and were it 
not that they are borne out by many collat- 
eral and significant circumstances we should 
not expect them to find ready credence with 
the public; but Mr. Ferrand adduces in 
their support so much that is probable, so 
much that explains many things that have 
hitherto appeared almost inexplicable, that 
if the charges are not true they are certainly 
not improbable. He states, what is known 
to everybody, that shortly after Mr. Cobden’s 
arrival in Paris, the organs of the Manches- 
ter party began to discern virtues in the 
French emperor and beauties in his policy 
which had hitherto escaped their vigilant no- 
tice, but which had at once become so obvi- 
ous that the wonder was how they did so. 
That Mr. Cobden himself, who had all along 
studiously labored to identify himself with 
those continental agitators who sought to 
establish in their own country constitutional 
forms of government, such as M. Kossuth, 
had become the warm defender of the most 
crushing and centralized-form of despotism 
in the world, and had given great offence to 
Frenchmen of the highest rank and intellect 
by his dictatorial declaration that the present 
government in France is the only one suited 
to the genius of the French people. That 
it was to further the views of the cotton 
lords of Lancashire Mr. Cobden went to Al- 
giers, and, in reply to an official address, so 
far belied his national nurture as to desig- 
nate the plans by which the emperor intends 
to promote the growth of the cotton-plant in 
that dependency ; i.e., by the introduction of 
Chinese coolies on a twenty years’ appren- 
ticeship—as ‘* generous plans.” That it was 
this cotton-bait which led Mr. Bright to de- 
liver his ‘‘ perish Savoy ” speech, and thereby 
incur the indignation of every sound-heart- 
ed Englishman. And Mr. Ferrand con- 
cludes his corroborative evidence in support 
of the rumor by quoting the opinion of one 
distinguished Frenchman on our permitting 
his countrymen, by sharing in the Chinese 
expedition, to establish the coolie trade on 
a legal footing. “You English,” said the 
Frenchman, “area changeable nation. You 
changed your religion because your king 
wanted to change his wife. You paid twenty 
millions to change your African slaves into 





allowed him to proceed to China as Baron 
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freemen ; and you have now paid us twenty 
millions to change free Chinese into African 
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slaves.” In short, all Mr. Cobden’s labors 
have been to open up a new source of supply 
of cotton, by the establishment in Algeria of 
a modified system of slavery. Such is the 
sum of the rumors in Paris. There may be 
no truth in the rumor to which Mr. Ferrand 
has called public attention ; but this can be 
said for it, that it furnishes a reasonable ex- 
planation for much that was singular in the 
conduct of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. 





From The Saturday Review, 5 Jan. 
THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

Tue king of Prussia’s death is not an 
event of political importance, although it 
may perhaps remove some practical incon- 
venience by combining the royal title with 
the functions of sovereignity. Recent ex- 
perience has shown that the personal in- 
fluence of individual rulers is by no means 
inconsiderable. All the course of history 


might have been changed if Nicholas, or | 


Napoleon IIL, or Victor Emmanuel had re- 
ceived a different character from nature and 
from circumstances. Frederick William 
IV., although he surpassed all contemporary 
princes in intellectual gifts, was connected 
rather by a negative relation than by his 
own agency with the fortunes of his country 
and of Europe. If his courage and common 
sense had been proportioned to his abilities 
and attainments, he would have died the 
virtual chief, if not the elected emperor, of 
the united German nation. His hereditary 
subjects will regard his memory with the 
sympathy due to a thoroughly national idi- 
osyncracy, and at the same time with a re- 
gretful irritation for the loss of great oppor- 
tunities. The deceased king was no tyrant, 
and, except in the lampoons of satirists, he 
was never described as a traitor; but asa 
theorist, a sentimentalist, and a pedant, he 
was unfortunately placed on a throne. His 
conduct in any great crisis was invariably 
guided by some maxim or formula, or at 
best by some consideration of secondary im- 
portance. The divine right of kings, the 
reunion of Christian churches, the historical 
nationality of Germany, occupied or amused 
his imagination when a more business-like 
king would have employed himself in con- 
solidating and aggrandizing his dynasty by 
satisfying the legitimate wishes of his coun- 
trymen, both within and without the limits 
of his own dominions. 

The pedantry or unreality which was his 
principal intellectual defect bore a peculiar 
type. His literary taste was too fine for the 
narrowness and affectation of bookish men, 
over-educated or over-read in proportion to 
their natural capacity. Frederick William 
was master of his knowledge and of his ac- 
complishments, and it was only in applying 


(his studies to the guidance of his conduct 


that he tended to that habit of mind which 
German students call Philisterei, and Eng- 
lishmen, in colloquial language, priggish- 
ness. Historical knowledge and ylaiibinis 
ical reflection are of the highest value to a 
statesman in furnishing him with materials 
of comparison and of judgment, and in form- 
ing habits of a systematic thought; but un- 
taught sagacity is greatly preferable to the 
error of testing practical questions by fixed 
rules and preconceived opinions. The sim- 
plest transaction is too complicated to fit 
into the most comprehensive maxim; and 


|in politics it is even more difficult than in 


law to find a precedent which runs on all 
fours. The late king of Prussia was always 
endeavoring to refer the present to the past, 
or to bring political problems within the 
range of some generalization which might 
pass for a principle. The bitterest among 
the thousand satires which were provoked 
by his character and conduct consisted in 
an ostensible biography of Julian the Apos- 
tate, by the celebrated Strauss. The reac- 
tionist emperor was moral in his private 
conduct, literary in his tastes, and willing 
to benefit the world, on condition that man- 
kind would go one or two centuries back. 
His fanciful attachment to the Paganism 
which had long been growing obsolete ren- 
dered him incapable of understanding the 
generation which it was his business to 
govern. The antiquated superstition which 
might have been tolerated or despised as a 
private eccentricity was intolerable in a Ro- 
man emperor; and, according to the biog- 





rapher’s judgment, the charge of en 
from the highest form of contemporary trut 


|would be equally applicable to a modern 


|ruler who attempted to govern on medieval 
|principles. In some points it was urged 
‘that even Julian might, as Parr said of the 
| Irish rebel to Mackintosh, have been con- 
|siderably worse. ‘ihe emperor never broke 
his promise of granting a constitution, he 
jtreated no neighboring sovereign with un- 
| becoming weakness, and he was personally 
brave. It is gratifying to find in a Ger- 
'man writer traits of genuine humor or of 
felicitous malignity. The allusive descrip- 
tion of Frederick William was of course ex- 
aggerated and unjust; but, with the unerr- 
ing instinct of animosity, it represented on 
an increased scale the real foibles of his 
character. If he had been a successor of 
Constantine, he might perhaps have thought 
|that the Olympian gods had been unduly 
| vilified, and although he had a warm sym- 
|pathy with the cause of human improve- 
ment, he invariably disapproved of the 
‘means of promoting it which were practica- 
ble because they were popular. 
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Much allowance may be made for his 
mistakes in consideration of the influences 
which affected his youth. One of his early 
tutors was Niebuhr, the most impracticable 
of politicians and the most effeminate of 
alarmists. A warm admirer of liberty in 
the abstract, the celebrated theorist on Ro- 
man antiquities could never reconcile him- 
self to any constitutional project in Ger- 
many, nor to the actual existence of freedom 
in England. In his letters he denounced 
the mild liberalism of Canning in language 
which might have been applicable to Ana- 
charsis Clootz ; and when the Revolution of 
July broke out in Paris, he died of fright. 
The same turn of mind was not uncommon 
among educated Germans who had experi- 
enced the misery and degradation of the 
French conquest. Stein himself, during his 
later years, in his just aversion to democ- 
racy and Bonapartist imperialism, fell into 
the habit of identifying liberty and good 
government with feudalism, with aristocratic 
privilege, and with all that seemed most 
antagonistic to the doctrines of the French 
Revolution. 

The Prince of Prussia naturally adopted a 
system which suited his fanciful tempera- 
ment; and if his bias was mistaken it was at 
least not ungenerous. His enemies accused 
him of despotic propensities, because he dis- 
couraged popular demands; but the ideal 
which he contemplated was directly opposed 
to the administrative omnipotence of Fred- 
erick the Great and to the levelling despot- 
ism of Napoleon. He looked back with dis- 
interested admiration to an earlier period, 
when the nominal completeness of royal pre- 
rogative was tempered by eects privi- 


leges, by civic charters, and by provincial or | 


national Assemblies of the different Estates. 
He created a House of Peers, he revived lo- 
cal Diets, and he would gladly have intro- 
duced bishops into the national Church. 
His conscience and his taste would have 
been gratified by finding himself the head of 
an organized hierarchy of orders, and he ut- 
terly abhorred the modern species of despot- 
ism which rests the Crown on the mere sup- 
port of officials and of soldiers. He failed 
to understand that it was useless to grant 
institutions which were distasteful to his 
subjects ; and that in the absence of a repre- 
sentative system strong enough to control 
public affairs, he was really carrying on the 
bureaucratic government which he sincerely 
deprecated. If he could have retaliated on 
his assailants, he might have shown that in 
1848 they proved themselves more chimerical 
theorists than the king, who at least derived 
his opinions from history. His creed had 
once been true, while the Socialist scheme of 
government was eternally and intrinsically 





\false. The follies of the Prussian Constitu- 
ent Assembly ought, in some degree, to be 
set off against the far more pardonable errors 
of Frederick William. 

His policy in German and European af- 
fairs was vacillating and unsatisfactory. It 
may be doubted whether he would have been 
prudent in accepting the Imperial Crown for 
which he had previously hankered. It was 
idle to insist, as a preliminary condition, on 
the consent of the princes who would neces- 
sarily be mediatized if the empire were 
really revived. Germans who desired to es- 
tablish a new imperial dynasty by no means 
limited their aspirations to the nominal su- 
premacy which was vested in the later Haps- 
burgs, or even to the preponderance which 
Charles V. exercised in the empire through 
the power derived from his foreign posses- 
sions. The advocates of the project looked 
back to the days of Frederick Barbarossa, 
or to the reign of Conrad, when the subject 
princes were far less independent than the 
contemporarv feudatories of France. The 
king ought to have remembered that the last 
Austrian emperor of the Romans had thought 
it his interest to lay aside a title which in- 
volved constitutional restrictions and con- 
ferred few profitable rights. 

The most discreditable event in Frederick 
William’s reign was his tame submission to 
the commands of Russia when he had armed, 
in 1850, to resist the insulting pretensions 
of Austria. It is not improbable that his 
conduct originated rather in conscientious 
scruples than in actual timidity, but every 
Prussian felt himself degraded by a confes- 
sion of inferiority on the eve of the expected 
contest. Both in Holstein and in Hesse- 
Cassel, Austria was acting in avowed hostil- 
ity to German interests; and Prussia, in 
giving way, abdicated for the time the cham- 
pionship of the national rights. Four years 
later, by taking his stand with the rest of 
Europe in opposition to Russian encroach- 
ments, the king of Prussia might have ren- 
dered the Crimean war impossible, and 
largely benefited the aggressor himself; but 
Frederick William entertained an undue 
deference for his domineering brother-in- 
law, and he was perhaps influenced by a 
well-founded but unseasonable jealousy of 
France. It may be said, in reference to for- 
eign as well as to domestic affairs, that he 
has inflicted no permanent injury on his 
country. It is still open for Prussia to as- 
sume the lead of Germany, and a tolerable 
constitution, already in existence, may here- 
after supersede the despotism of an irrespon- 
sible bureaucracy. The graduated applica- 
tion of universal suffrage which Frederick 
William borrowed from ancient Rome may 
perhaps furnish a valuable security for free- 
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dom, if it can be permanently maintained. 
On the whole, many worse kings have been 
treated more leniently by contemporary crit- 
ics abroad as well as at home. 





From The Press, 19 Jan. 
PEKIN. 

Cutna, which in rude fashion our arms 
have opened anew to the eyes of the West- 
ern world, is a mingled surprise and disap- 
pointment, a disgust and an admiration,—if 
the latter term be not too suggestive of bril- 
liant qualities to be fitly applied to an em- 
pire whose only national god is Common 
Sense, and to the most earthly of people 
who yet call themselves Celestials. Travel- 
ling is too common now-a-days to awake 
such enthusiasm as once gave birth to the 
expression, Vedi Napoli e poi muori. Cer- 
tainly, if recent accounts be true, no one will 
apply such language to the capital of China. 
There are marvels in that land: marvels of 
cultivation, in its vast plains and swelling 
hills covered with perennial crops,—marvels 
of canalization, in the grand and countless 
“silent highways,” along which are borne 
from province to province the varied all-suf- 
ficing products of an empire which stretches 
from the frozen to the tropic zone,—marvels 
of population, in its yellow-skinned multi- 
tudes, swarming and orderly as the tenants 
of a beehive,—marvels of industry in its pa- 
tient millions, toiling cheerfully from morn 
to eve, and ever willing to earn a few 
**cash” for extra work either to friend or 
foe. But the far-famed capital of the land 
must now be classed rather among the dis- 
appointments than the surprises of which 
China is full; and if any of our returning 
soldiers say of it, “See Pekin, and then 
die,” it will be with a more literal meaning 
than is complimentary to the boasted me- 
tropolis of the Flowery Land. 

Built in a corner of China too far removed 
from the heart to be the true centre of the 
national life, but sufficiently near to Tartary 
to justify the choice of the invading Mongols 
who first, under Kublai, made it the capital 
of their vast conquests, Pekin stands within 
sixty miles of the Great Wall, between the 
Peiho and one of its tributaries, amidst a 
plain so flat that water stagnates for want 
of outfalls, and drainage even of that great 
city is impossible. Its situation is against 
it, in a pictorial as well as a utilitarian point 
of view ; but its surrounding walls, upwards 
of sixty feet high and seventeen paces thick, 
with great square towers over each gateway 
pierced (like the side of a man-of-war) for 
three tier of guns, and with other bastions 
every four hundred yards, exhibit an impos- 
ing front from without. If we mount the 





|, yelling forth Chinese songs like our own fo 


walls, we find ourselves high above the roofs 
of the city : the one-storied houses are hardly 
visible amidst the trees which rise above 
them,—all that is seen is the course of one 
or two broad streets running in straight 
lines, and the airy towers of the temples 
which alone rise above the green foliage 
into the blue sky. If we come down from 
the walls and enter the city, we find some of 
the principal streets—the arteries of the city 
—wide as Oxford Street, and as straight and 
long as could be desired; all the rest are 
mere narrow lanes; and even the main 
streets are unpaved—a cartway in the cen- 
tre, between two stagnant ditches which 
drain it, suffices for the traffic, while broad 
unflagged foeotways extend on either side. 
Thus the streets are as dusty in hot weather 
as they are dirty in wet. There are no lights 
on the streets at night, and, what is more 
strange in connection with so vast a city, 
there are no sewers, the dirt and refuse of 
every house being carefully preserved, to be 
sold as manure,—an operation only partially 
disguised from the olfactory nerves by the 
use of perfumes and the burning of strongly 
scented woods. The low one-storied houses, 
built of brick and wood, all on the model of 
a tent, although made as gaudy as gilt and 
the primitive colors can make them, look 
mean and monotonous. The whole aspect 
of the city has the monotony of an encamp- 
ment; and there is an air of disrepair which 
seems to be characteristic of Chinese cities 
of the present day. But the busy crowds 
who throng the streets are the true marvel 
of Pekin. The Chinese are are an out-of- 
doors people, and more social than any in 
the world. Most of their shopping is done 
in the street. Stalls for the sale of wares 
are put up and moved about from place to 
place, as the owner finds customers. On the 
footways ‘itinerant vendors of every thing, 
more particularly of old clothes, mended 
shoes, travelling ‘old curiosity shops,’ and 
the man who has ‘killed his pig,’ and brings 
it to market, erect their stalls, or spread 
their wares on the ground. Here you may 
have your dinner from a portable cooking- 
shop, selecting your luxuries from puppy 
dogs, cats, or other suspicious-looking things 
which no one but a Chinaman has any name 
for,in the larder vocabulary. Here the bar- 
ber with his shop on his shoulder stops, 
makes room for himself, tinkles a little bell, 
and soon has several heads to shave and 
tails to replait. Here is a blind fellow play- 


ing a full band of instruments, consisting of 


cymbals, flutes, fiddles, bells, and drums, al- 
together with his arms and legs ; a little fur- 
ther on you come upon two or three — 

k 
at home, and selling little books of them, no 
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doubt, at ‘three yards a penny;’ and here | 
we come upon a juggler, a man whom if 
Barnum once saw he would buy up on the 
spot and carry to England or America.” 
Pekin, we are now told, is not nearly so 
populous as it used to be reckoned,—little | 
more populous than Liverpool or Glasgow. | 
This would give it a population of only half | 
what several other cities in China possess, 
and little more than a fourth of the popula- 
tion of the capital of Japan. We must wait, 
therefore, for further information before we 
accept this statement. But what tends to 
corroborate it is the vast space occupied by 
the imperial palaces, the temples, and the 
yamuns, or mansion-houses of the nobles. 
The grounds of the Winter Palace and the 
beautiful park round the Temples of Heaven 
and Earth are each several square miles in 
extent; and the numerous yamuns of the 
nobles and mandarins cover many acres 
each. The Temple of Heaven, situated in 
the centre of the Chinese city, we are told, 
‘is a magnificent structure, surrounded by 
a walled park as large as Hampton Court 
and Bushy Parks together, and very like 
them, too, with its avenues of old trees cross- 
ing in all directions.” One of these loads 
directly from the entrance-gate for about a 
mile to the foot of an inclined plane, covered 
with trees, along the top of which runs a 
terrace twenty feet high, and about half a 
mile in length, paved with slabs of white 
marble. On this plateau stand the Temples 
of Heaven and Earth, each surrounded by a 
wall enclosing an outer court. Both of these 
structures are described as beautiful, but the 
former pre-eminently so. Passing through 
its portals of beautifully sculptured marble, 
the visitor finds himself in a large court, in 
the centre of which a circular flight of steps 
leads up to a platform from which the tem- 
ple rises in beauty to a height of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, in three tiers of dimin- 
ishing roofs of exquisite proportions, encased 
all over in posit | tiles of green and blue,— 
“a perfect picture of quiet and repose.” The 
interior consists of an octagonal room about 
sixty feet in diameter,—the walls covered 
with brilliant blue and green enamel and 
gold,—eight very graceful pillars, carved in 
bas-relief, support the first roof,—and here 
is the altar, with chairs of state for the im- 
perial family—the emperor visiting this tem- 
ple once a year to plough and sow, as an ex- 
ample to his people. The Winter Palace no 
one in the Allied army has been allowed to 
see ; but Sir John Barrow tells us that ‘‘ the 
buildings which compose the palace, like the 
common habitations of the country, are all 
modelled after the form of a tent, and are 





magnificent only by a comparison with the 


others, and by their number, which is suffi- 
cient, indeed, to form a town of themselves. 
Their walls are higher than those of ordi- 
nary houses, their wooden columns of greater 
diameter, their roofs are immense, and a 
greater variety of painting and gilding may 
be bestowed on the different parts ; but none 
of them exceeds one story in height. The 
stone and clay floors are indeed sometimes 
covered with a carpet of English broadcloth, 
and the walls papered; but they have no 
glass in the windows, no stoves, fireplaces, 
or firegrates in the rooms; no sofas, bureaus, 
chandeliers, or looking-glasses; no book- 
cases, prints, or paintings. They have nei- 
ther curtains nor shects to their beds; a 
bench of wood or a platform of brickwork is 
raised in an alcove, on which are mats or 
stuffed mattresses, hard pillows, or cushions, 
according to the season of the year; instead 
of doors, they have usually screens made of 
fibres of the bamboo.” 

It may be that Sir John Barrow wrote in 
spleen of this Winter Palace, for the many 
eye-witnesses of the now vanished Summer 
Palace give glowing accounts of that rival 
residence of royalty. ‘The Summer Palace 
stood about seven miles north of Pekin, with 
a range of low hills immediately behind, on 
the summits of some of which are ornamen- 
tal pagodas. <A high stone wall cight miles 
in circuit encloses the extensive and beauti- 
fully wooded grounds, which are laid out 
with artificial lakes and canals and mounds 
planted with trees and crowned with pagodas 
—fishponds, fantastic bridges, artificial rocks, 
and all those varieties of ornamental gar- 
dening which we see depicted on Chinese 
crockery and drawings. In these grounds 
the ladies of the Court walked with natural- 
sized feet—as is evidenced from the fact that 
not a single cramp-footed shoe was found in 
their rooms, all their pretty slippers being 
large as life,—attended and watched by no 
less than four hundred eunuchs of the pal- 
ace. ‘The Summer Palace, which stood 
amidst all this loveliness of nature and art, 
was a series of separate edifices, with large 
courtyards, and communicating by terraces 
and walks. These buildings externally were 
rather grotesque than handsome, but within 
they were replete with costly elegance. Some 
of the rooms, like the Hall of Audience, were 
lofty and well proportioned, with floors of 
marble, richly painted roofs, supported on 
wooden pillars, and the throne was a mag- 
nificent piece of wood carving. The whole 
suites of apartments were furnished in the 
most costly style. Fine bronzes, costly or- 
naments of jade stone; the copper enamel 
vases for which Pekin is ‘famous, of marvel- 
lous beauty and fabulous value; old china, 
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French watches, and articles of English and 
French jewellery, amongst them the presents 
sent to the Chinese emperor by Lord Ma- 
cartney ; silks, satins, and embroidery, fans 
and bracelets, in enormous quantities, and 
most of them of the most costly description ; 
besides gold, silver, and gems, which more 
than satiated even the ruthless spoilers of 
the “barbarians.” ‘It must indeed have 
been a lovely place,” says the last corre- 
spondent of the Times; “ but now nothing 
remains but the bare walls and the black- 
ened timbers of forty-two palaces that were 
burnt.” 





Part of an Article in the Economist, 15 Jan. 
STORMS BREWING IN THE EAST OF EU- 
ROPE. 

On the present occasion we are anxious 
to call the attention of our readers to what 
is passing in those countries which border 
on the Lower Danube; viz., Hungary, Bos- 
nia, Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia. It 
behoves us to watch matters there closely, 
and to speak in time. It is impossible for 
any one not specially acquainted with and 
intent on the tortuosities of Austrian policy, 
to have followed the various changes re- 
cently introduced or proposed by that power 
for the better government and the concilia- 
tion of her Eastern provinces; but the situ- 
ation at which affairs have arrived may, as far 
as is needed for practical purposes, be stated 
in a few words. Austria has become aware 
that she must be prepared for a deadly and 
final struggle in the ensuing spring, unless 
in the mean time she can conciliate Hungary 
and can make up her mind to sell Venetia ; 
and she has not yet quite determined which 
to do, or at what price to do either, or 
whether to do cither at all. At the present 
moment she seems bent upon conciliating 
Hungary, if she can do so without a com- 
plete surrender of all that she took away in 
1849. She has accordingly remodelled her 
ministry more than ‘once in a liberal sense, 
and has issued an imperial manifesto and a 
ministerial rescript,—both of which sound 
splendid, but are very difficult to interpret. 
They mey mean nearly every thing—or they 
may mean nearly nothing. But Hungary 
stands aloof, resolutely and almost sulkily, 
with folded arms and bent brows. She re- 
fuses all compromise; she will accept noth- 
ing short of her old constitution, with the 
amended electoral law of 1848. She will 
listen to no smaller promises: indeed, she 
listens carelessly to every thing, because she 
no longer believes in any promises at all. 
She has learned so rooted a mistrust, and 
has gradually grown to such a pitch of alien- 
ation from her former monarch, that nothing 
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now will satisfy her demands or appease her 
suspicions except such an entire command of 
her own army and finances as would be tan- 
tamount to entire independence. She feels 
pretty certain that Austria will never grant 
this in good faith; and she does not much 
care whether Austria does or not. Since 
1849—indeed since 1858—political feeling 
has advanced with giant strides both in 
Hungary and in the adjacent provinces. 
Side by side with detestation of their com- 
mon ruler of their imperious neighbor there 
has grown up among the Croat, Servian, and 
Rouman population, on both sides of the 
Danube, a strong feeling of sympathy with 
the Magyars and a determination to unite 
their destinies in the hope of forming a new 
empire out of those disjointed and discon- 
tented races, of which Hungary shall be the 
centre and the soul. Russia is well aware 
of this movement, and does not disguise 
from herself its formidable character :—ac- 
cordingly, she is accumulating such forces as 
she can collect on the Moldavian frontier— 
prepared, if she is permitted, to put down a 
tendency which she knows to be in its na- 
ture hostile to her and her North-Sclavonian 
empire, and the example of which she fears 
so near her own dominions. Austria seems 


nence or its importance. Italy understands 
it well, and its connection with her own 
destiny and designs ;—and the large impor- 
tation of arms and warlike stores (of the 
seizure of some of which in the Sulina mouth 
of the Danube, in the Sardinian vessels, we 
have lately heard) has reference to the same 
project. Unless, therefore, Austria surren- 
ders at discretion—of which there seems lit- 
tle likelihood, since, even if she did, she 
could scarcely gain her object, viz., the re- 
tention of Venetia,—there must be a strug- 
gle on the Danube before long. What is 
England to do, in such a prospect ? 

Her course is, we think, very clear; but 
it calls for very prompt as well as for very 
earnest action. Her interest in the matter 
is direct and enormous,—for the outbreak of 
a European war rests upon the issue. Let 
her urge, and enforce by all the means of 
persuasion and of warning in her power, the 
immediate adoption and announcement of 
that principle of non-intervention for which, 
in reference to Italy, she has already con- 
tended so successfully, and with such sig- 
nal benefit. Let the Hungarians, Italians, 
Croats, and Transylvanians settle their quar- 
rel with their common oppressor, the em- 
peror of Austria,astheycan. We assuredly 
are in no way inclined to meddle. Prussia 
has no rightful pretext for doing so, even if 
| She wished—which is very doubtful ; for all 





scarcely as yet to have realized its immi- , 
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the Provinces concerned are strangers to the 
Germanic Confederation. But Russia, weak- 
ened and ruined as she was by the Crimean 
war, and embarrassed as she is at home, 
will interfere, unless we forbid it. And if 
she interferes, France beyond all question 
will interfere too. If she interferes in an- 
tagonism to Russia, then comes a general 
war. If she interferes in concert with her— 
and we ought to consider either dénowement 
as possible—then the immediate iniquity 
will probably be far greater, and the Euro- 
pean conflict will be only one degree fur- 
ther removed, though the field of battle may 
be slightly changed. The peril is approach- 
ing fast; and Louis Napoleon is already 
carefully considering his eourse, though we 
may not yet have opened our eyes to the 
question. 


Part of an Article in the Economist, 5 Jan. 
NAPOLEON’S ITALIAN POLICY. 


WHATEVER view we may take of the em- 
peror’s Italian policy--whether we think that 
he had no decided policy at all, or that that 
policy has been thwarted and defeated, or 
that it is deep, far-reaching, and inscrutable 
—there can be no doubt that the result of 
his proceedings has been to do more for the 
cause of Italian emancipation and European 
simplification than any potentate has ever 
done before him. Either by his aid, or with 
his consent, or under his connivance, the 
Italian Peninsula is now united under one 
constitutional sceptre, and nearly the whole 
of it is free. Such a gain to the liberal 
cause—such a magnificent victory of liberal 
principles—such a powerful recruit to the 
existing free governments of Europe—has 
not been seen in our day. If there was one 
dream which all lovers of liberty aspired to 
realize—if there was one disinterested hope 
which England, among all countries, had 
most earnestly at heart—it was the libera- 
tion of the suffering Italian peoples, and 
their consolidation into a state populous and 
powerful enough to maintain its own inde- 
pendence. That dream, that hope, Louis 
Napoleon has been the instrument, willing 
or unwilling, of crowning with success. For 
we cannot doubt that the war of 1859 was 
the necessary preliminary to this success ; 
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and it is scarcely more doubtful that the au- 
thor of that war might have hindered the 
emancipation and union of the rest of the Pe- 
ninsula, or at least have long postponed it, if 
he had chosen to exert himself actively in op- 
position to the popular will. Italy must, 
therefore, be grateful to him—and we, too,— 
both for what he has done, and for what he 
has abstained from doing. 

But why, in all these cases, should he mar 
his own work, and prevent the complete ac- 
complishment and full fruition of his own 
policy? Why encourage and stimulate com- 
merce on the one hand by removing fiscal 
| Sansone and opening new markets, and dis- 

turb and check it on the other by enormous 
and onerous public expenditure and by a 
restlessness which beyond all things terrifies 
and deters commercial enterprise? Why 
perpetually keep in hot water what can only 
live in cool and tranquil seas? Why, when 
wishing for the friendship of England and 
the serenity of France, persist in large arm- 
aments which exercise a most sinister and 
‘inevitable influence on both ;—which to all 
| appearance have either no object at all or 
a dangerous and an obscure one? Why, 
finally, having almost secured the independ- 
| ence and pacification of Italy, by having per- 
mitted the annexation to Piedmont of Central 
Italy, Romagna, and the Neapolitan domin- 
|ions, step in at the last moment to prolong 
|an unprofitable agony, and prevent the con- 
| summation of a grand achievement? Why 
persist in a perplexing and irritating pro- 
ceeding, for which we would not willingly as- 
‘sign a bad motive, but for which it is diffi- 

cult to imagine a good one? Why, having 
acted in conjunction with England hitherto, 
‘diverge from her at the eleventh hour? 
Why put to hazard a friendship gained by so 
much real and cordial co-operation in essen- 
tial matters, by an act from which he can 
promise himself no benefit at all? Why, 
too, having earned the gratitude of every 
Italian heart by paving the way, at the cost 
of much blood and treasure, for the attain- 
ment of their cherished aim, should he now 
again incur the dark risks of Italian enmity, 
by interposing to dash down the cup just as 
they were putting it to lips parched with the 
delays, and impatient with the thirst, of cen- 
turies ? 
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From The Economist. 
Travels in Canada, and through the States 
of New York and Pennsylvania. By J. 
G. Kohl, Author of ‘‘ Russia and the Rus- 
sians,” ete. ‘Translated by Mrs. Percy 
Sinnett. Revised by the Author. In 2 
vols. London: George Manwaring, 8 
King William Street, Strand. 1861. 
M. Kout’s reputation as a traveller is so 
thoroughly established as to ensure at once 


for any new work from his pen the attention | 


it deserves. The present volumes, which 
are very agreeably translated by Mrs. Percy 


which the author has described his exten- 
sive travels in the North American continent, 
on account of the superior and increasing 
interest of the subject to this country.” M. 
Kohl entered Canada from the States, trav- 
elling up the Hudson, crossing Lake Cham- 


plain, and thence reaching the St. Lawrence, | 
which he descended as far as Quebec. Re- | 
turning up the river to Montreal, he went 

up the river Ottawa as far as the town which | 
now bears the same name,—then returned | 


to Montreal, whence he diverged to Kings- 
ton and Toronto. 
an interesting tour to Lakes Simcoe and 
Kutchiching. Then he crossed Lake On- 
tario to the Niagara River, which he as- 
cended as far as Chippewa; after which he 
went south-cast through Pennsylvania, vis- 
iting the ‘German Counties,” and crossing 
the Blue Ridge to New Jersey, whence he 
returned again to New York. There is 


“rom Toronto he made | 


ing at length on their historical antecedents, 
their old feudal customs (many of which 
still remain in force, though in a mild form), 
and their educational institutions both in 
Quebec and Montreal, which present many 
hopeful features that would scarcely be 
looked for in Roman Catholic seminaries. 


' From this portion of the book we make the 


following extracts :— 

“This [Cote de Neige, near Montreal] 
|was the first French, or rather Canadian, 
village I had seen. The people never call 


-? | themselves French, and seem desirous of 
Sinnett, have been “ selected from those in | 


being regarded as the aborigines of the St. 
Lawrence. A stranger is often inclined to 
say, ‘You are a Frenchman, sir, are you 
not?’ and will then receive for answer, 
‘Monsieur, je suis Canadien ;’ and through- 
|out America a ‘Canadian’ means a person 
of French descent in the colony. Their 
English fellow-subjects are called ‘ British 
Canadians.’ 

“The French Canadians have almost taken 
the place of the Indians, from whom they 
have derived many traditions and customs, 
and they speak of themselves as the original 
|inhabitants. They are mostly regarded by 
us as horribly stupid, idle, and superstitious 
| people—several centuries behind the rest of 
the world—a dead weight upon the march 
of progress, a black spot on the splendor of 
|intelligence by which they are surrounded. 
|The traveller is, therefore, agreeably sur- 
| prised when he enters one of those ‘seats 
| of darkness,’ a Canadian village. 
| “Tt was Sunday when we descended into 
| the Cote de Neige. The road was enlivened 
| by gay promenaders and pretty little one- 





nothing very new or remarkable in this | horse chaises, in which some inhabitants of 
route, but M. Kohl’s practised eye notes | the village were returning from visits that 
every thing which is to be seen, whether in | they had been paying to relations and friends 





the geological formation of the country, the 
manners and tradition of its inhabitants, or 
the political and commercial features of 
their present condition; and his observations 
are pervaded by a strong good sense and 
cultivated taste which makes the book very 
pleasant reading. His remarks and specu- 
lations on the probable physical condition 
of the Hudson, the St. Lawrence, and the 
Niagara districts in pre-historic times are 
especially interesting. 

Of the Canadians, M. Kohl speaks very 


highly, commending their integrity, hos- | 


pitality, and general reliability, and he an- 
ticipates for the country a great and increas- 
ing prosperity. He gives many interesting 
particulars of the French Canadians, dwell- 


|—for in their celebration of the day the 
French Canadians take the continental view, 
and consider that it was given for recreation 
as well as for prayer. In the pretty quiet 
cottages, and before the doors, we saw groups 
of the villagers engaged in friendly talk, and 
we ventufed to enter one of the most hum- 
ble looking, and were immediately under- 
stood and welcomed. The ancient mother, 
or grandmother, of the house set a chair for 
me by the fire, and turned to the other 
members of the family as if explaining, ‘ Eh 
bien, je comprend. Monsieur est voyageur, 
et il veut voir comme on vit en Conodd.’ The 
French of the good people would have been 
very agreeable if they would not have called 
voir, savoir, and crairc—voar, savoar, and 
croare, ete. A broad o is constantly sub- 
stituted for a—Canada is Conodo, chats are 
| chots, and les basses classes, les bosses closses. 
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This not very pleasing change proceeds, I 
understand, from Normandy, whence most 
of the Canadians are descended; and other 
peculiarities of the Canadian dialect are 
traced to that province, and to Brittany and 
La Vendée, the difference being that here 
that dialect is spoken by all classes, and 
there only by the most uncultivated. Even 
well-educated Canadians are quite uncon- 
scious of the difference, and a pretty young 
Canadian lady once informed me, as of some- 
thing quite comic, that the Parisians pre- 
tended the Canadians did not speak the purest 
French. She told me this in the most reg- 
ular Conodo dialect, and then appealed to 
me as to whether she had the slightest pro- 
vincial accent. She said she had once made 
a tour in France, and found that the -peas- 
antry spoke a much coarser and less intel- 
ligible dialect than any in Canada, and this 
IT could confirm, but I really could not rec- 
oncile my conscience to telling her she had 
no provincial accent. 

“In most colonial countries it may be no- 
ticed that the language of the higher classes, 
when they do not keep up any communica- 
tion with the refined society and the litera- 
ture of the old country, tends to degenerate, 
while the peasantry, who lead a less narrow 
and stagnant life than in their original homes, 
lose something of their coarseness.” 


Of the political relations between the 
French and the British Canadians, our au- 
thor gives the following sketch :— 

‘When the English at last got possession 
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- “The notion of rooting them out, or for- 
eibly Anglicizing them, was indeed given up 
at the beginning of the present century, but 
a great number of restrictive regulations 
were left for thirty years longer. ‘ We were 
treated politically as children, sir,’ said a 
French Canadian to me, ‘and till 1837 were 
kept in a kind of slavish condition. Then 
we rebelled, and after that there followed what 
we call our Canadian revolution, for since 
then affairs have taken quite a different turn. 
The restrictions I allude to often affected the 
British colonists, as well as ourselves, and 
consequently, in the revolt of 1837 and 1838, 
many of them took part with us, and Quoique 
nous étions battus, ca nous a fait du bien.’ 
“The victorious British government, 
whose troops had beaten us, by no means 
laid heavier fetters upon us, as it mostly 
happens in such cases, but it allowed its eyes 
to be opened, and did us justice. Many 
evils of which we complained were acknowl- 
edged and remedied. In the first place, the 
French colonists were by degrees raised to 
the level of the English; they obtained the 
same political rights, and the .government 
took care more and more that, in the ap- 
pointments to public offices, no regard should 
be had to nationality ; many of the first and 
highest offices of the country are now filled 
by French Canadians. The population at 
large also was now admitted to a much higher 
degree of liberty and self-government. 
‘**Not only have our town corporations, 
our country communes and counties, the 
same kind of half-republican constitution as 


of the country, they found a population of |in England—they choose their local magis- 


only sixty thousand, and those living in 
great poverty. At first it appeared as if it 
were intended that these new subjects should 
be exterminated, as the French had Deen in 
Nova Scotia, and since also, very shortly 
after this conquest, the American revolution 
broke out, and France, in revenge for this 
loss of Canada, eagerly took part with the 
Americans, the position of the French sub- 
jects of England did not seem likely to im- 
prove speedily. They rose in revolt, with 
the assistance of the Americans, and after 
the latter had been driven from Canada, the 
country remained for many years under a 
military reign of terror, and even when this 
ceased (in 1784) an English party was formed, 
and continued to the end of the century, 
whose object was the entire and forcible An- 
glicizing of the French inhabitants, and the 


trates on extremely independent principles, 
and have their local legislation quite in their 
own hands. Our Provincial Legislature and 
executive too, has attained to a degree of 
independence such as scarcely any British, 
or indeed any colony in the world, has ever 
possessed, Our governor-general, the organ 
of the British government in our country, is 
as limited in his authority as the queen is in 
England. He has his responsible ministers 
‘at his side, whom he can certainly, accord- 
ing to law, choose as he pleases, but whom, 
in fact, he must choose as public opinion in 
the province requires. ‘They are offered to 
him, and even forced upon him, just as 
Queen Victoria’s premier sometimes is ; for 
if he should defy public opinion, and insist 
upon taking his own favorites, he would find 
himself unable to carry on the government. 


uprooting of their language; but notwith-|'They would not be admitted to Parliament, 
standing this their numbers increased dur- | where they should have a seat .and a vote, 
ing the commercial and industrial develop- | and they would be unable to carry any meas- 
ment of the resources of the country made | ure, and be opposed in every thing they un- 











under the protection of England. 





They |dertook. Our present excellent governor- 


seem to have multiplied like the children of | general has even accepted as ministers some 
Israel, since for the original sixty thousand | of the leaders of the revolt of 1837, and men 


we find now nearly a million. 
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are sitting in our Parliament, and even play- | through our country, and observing the an- 
ing an important part there, who at that pe- | tiquated ways of our English peasants, ob- 
riod had a price put upon their heads, and | served that if they, the Americans, got the 
would, had they been taken, have been put| country into their hands, they would soon 
todeath. Our ministryand our government, |improve the old-fashioned French off the 
our parliament and our legislation, are all | face of the earth,—and this is just what our 
modelled after those of England; but their | people dread,—they think, and I believe 
independence and capacity for self-govern- | rightly, that a union with the Republic would 
ment has recently been manifested in the | bring on the rapid decline of their language, 
most satisfactory manner. On several occa-| their customs, and their nationality, which 
sions, when matters relating to Canada were | would melt away and disappear before those 
brought before the British Parliament, they | of the Americans, as formerly those of the 
declined to decide on them, and have referred | aborigines of the country did before theirs. 
to that of Canada, declaring that on the St.| This fear keeps us French attached to old 
Lawrence they were free to act as they | Europe, even though it is represented to us 
thought best. All the money raised for the | by Great Britain ; and Great Britain on her 
support of the government and the public | side is doubtless influenced by it, and among 
expenditure here, is entirely under our own other liberal proceedings allows the French 
control ; not a penny of it goes to England ; | clergy all desirable freedom.” 

it is laid out here for the benefit of the coun- | ~~ £U 7 f Low 
try itself, and an exact account rendered of) | “* 01! SAW less 0 pper than of Lower 
every farthing. The connection with us is Canada, but he gives an interesting account 
really rather an expense than a profit to |of Toronto, its libraries and schools, espe- 
England ; and since the introduction of free | cially its remarkable “ Public Library Book 
trade, England does not enjoy any peculiar Depository,” which is something quite new. 
commercial. privileges. The recent Reci- | 3 : i 

procity Treaty places even the Americans! , ‘If in any town or village of Canada a 
almost on a level with the English and with wish arises for the possession of a public or 
ourselves. England has no other benefit town library, this institution, with its richly 
from us than our friendship and brotherly | furnished depository, comes forward as a 











feeling towards her, and the circumstance 
that we keep open a desirable field for emi- 
gration for her. 

‘‘The result of all this is a wonderful 
reconciliation of all partics, including the 
French and British colonists, and an ex- 
tremely favorable and friendly feeling be- 
tween the young colony and the old country. 
There are no traces now of any leaning tow- 
ards our great neighbor republic, now that 
while enjoying royal protection we have as 
many public and private rights as if we were 
republicans. Under these circumstances we, | 
of course, desire the continuance of the con- 
nection with England—a connection from 
which we have no disadvantage whatever, 
but, on the contrary, many essential and im- 
portant advantages. With respect to us| 
French Canadians, the leaf has been’ com- 
pletely turned. Whilst formerly Great Brit- 
ain had in us a domestic enemy, always 
ready to conspire with foreigners against 
her, it now possesses in us the most im- 
portant counterpoise of foreign influence ; 
that is to say, against the possible longings | 
of our republican neighbors. ‘There exists | 
indeed among our young men a small party 
whom we call Louges, who are extravagant 
admirers of republican institutions ; but the 
mass of the French population is essentially 
conservative, and wishes, as far as possible, 
to maintain the status quo. I heard once of 
an American who, when he was travelling , 


most moderate and generous bookseller, to 
meet the wish, and the matter is thus brought 
about. A clergyman, a teacher, a farmer, 
or some one of the persons interested in the 
cause, get [s] up a subscription among his 
friends ; or it may happen that there already 
exist some clubs or young men’s associations 


'for mutual improvement which desires to 


obtain a library. They then make a sub- 


‘scription, perhaps of two or three hundred 


pounds, and prepare a list of the books they 
think desirable, which they forward to the 
Normal School at ‘Toronto, with a statement 
of the amount of their subscriptions. By 


‘means of its rich endowment the institution 


is now enabled to assist them in this manner. 
It first brings together from the depository 
as many of the required books as the sub- 
scription will purchase, the price of the books 
being always made twenty-five per cent 
lower than they could be obtained for any- 


‘where else. ‘Then the institution advances 


from its own funds an amount equal to that 
raised by the subscriptions, and makes the 
infant library a present of as many books as 
can be obtained for that sum, reserving to 


itself the right of choosing the books, so as 


to retain such an influence on the intellect- 
ual culture of the place, the improvement of 


‘its taste, and the diffusion of knowledge, as 


may scem most desirable. Both collections 
are then packed in chests and forwarded to 
the village .1 question. This remarkable 
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library-founding institution was itself only 
established in 1853, but has made, as may 
be supposed from the liberality of its princi- 
ples, extremely rapid progress. In_ nine 
months preceding the August of 1854 it had 
distributed no fewer than sixty-two thou- 
sand volumes ; and for about every day dur- 
ing this period, formed and sent out a new 
village library.” 


M. Kohl describes with simplicity and 
good taste the autumn glories of the forest 
and lakes. But for once we must quarrel 
with him, for a most atrocious theory con- 
cerning the great chain of lakes. He wishes 
to “ fill up nine-tenths of them with earth”! 


“If one could keep the Erie and Ontario 
at their present depth, and stretch out their 
apparently boundless expanse into good 
canals of moderate breadth, turn the land 
on each side into cornfields, and keep every 
twenty miles or so a broad square piece to 
form a basin attached to the chief canal,— 
had nature adopted such a plan as this in 
the distribution of the waters, or any thing 
approaching such a grand ideal, I should 
consider it much more worthy of admiration 
than these great awkward basins, that we 
ought to try and get rid of, or remodel as 
soon as we can.” 


From this specimen of the “ grand ideal,” 
the reader will guess that M. Kohl does not 
err on the side of sentimentalism. Of the 
Indians he gives some curious particulars. 
We must make room for the following facts, 
which seem to connect the antiquities of the 
Canadian country with those further south :— 


“A very cultivated and learned young 
clergyman of Orillia [the last and most 
northerly settlement of Canada in the direc- 
tion from Toronto] informed me that the en- 
virons of Lake Kutchiching must have been 
in ancient times a battle-field for the Indians 
of all the country round, as great numbers 
of graves were found all over them. These 
graves were, he said, of very various periods, 
and the largest and best of them, the mounds 
or tumuli, dated from the earliest epoch, and 
from a people that must have attained a 
much higher degree of civilization than the 
Indians, whom the Europeans subsequently 





found here. This appeared more especially 
in the pottery-ware found in the mounds, | 
and in a very curiously formed oven, proba- | 
bly used for baking this pottery-ware, and | 
which the later Indians could not have con- | 
structed. This theory of a prehistoric and 
widely diffused American nation, and of a| 
subsequent relapse into barbarism, was not | 


new to me, and I was aware that it had| 


found confirmation in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, but I was struck by the fact that 
further proof of it should be found in the 
neighborhood of Lake Huron and these 
northern districts of Canada.” 


The following glimpse of the modern In- 
dians in Lower Canada is also worth quot- 
ing. St. Lorette is an Indian village in the 
neighborhood of Quebec :— 


“ At St. Lorette we first went to visit the 
schoolmaster, whom we found on duty, that 
is, in the midst of his brown pupils. He 
himself was, as he told us, a Huron, and I 
was rather surprised that he, a cultivated 
man, so readily acknowledged his savage or- 
igin. It would have been quite another 
thing if he had come of an Africanrace. A 
mulatto or a quadroon will only mention his 
white blood, but no one in Canada has any 
hesitation in saying, ‘I am a Huron, an 
Iroquois, or a Mohawk.’ These races were 
destroyed or driven out by the Europeans, 
but never reduced to slavery, and only the 
submitting to a yoke of this kind seems to 
be everywhere regarded as the forfeiture of 
national honor. No one blushes for being 
merely wild and barbarous, and in civilized 
China, for example, the nobles think a de- 
scent frem the Mantchoo Tartars a cause for 
boasting. 

“ The sight of the little Indian school-chil- 
dren interested me in the highest degree. 
We had before us the most various mixtures 
of European and Indian blood, and although 
the children were all called Indians, some of 
them were as fair and rosy-cheeked as Eu- 
ropeans. Some, however, had the brown 
faces and harsh coal-black hair of the pure 
Iroquois. The boys were mostly much hand- 
somer and better made than the girls, and 
they, as well as their master, were always 
able to tell from what race they were de- 
scended. Most of them were Hurons, as 
nearly the whole colony of St. Lorette is, 
but some were Algonquins, some Abenakis, 
and others Iroquois, and there were also 
a few Amalakites, or Micmacs from New 
Brunswick. ... 

*'The little Indians, at our request and the 
command of their master, now set up a song, 
and it was really a terrific performance. It 
seemed as if they were all going to fly at us 
at once, it was a regular storm, and the im- 
pression made on us was very much what 
other travellers have described from the war- 
whoop, and yet it was intended for a pious 
French hymn. They certainly kept time, 
however, and if it had not been for the very 
warlike character of their religious exercise, 
there would have been no fault to find with 
it. The free and bold attitude of the young- 
sters also struck me; most of them stood 
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erect with folded arms, and trumpeted out 
their hymn with all the strength of their 
lungs. 


We will conclude by quoting our author’s 
impression of the relative merits of Canadian 
and American institutions andmanners. Dis- 
cussing the subject with a Canadian fellow- 
traveller on Lake Ontario, M. Kohl says :— 


“He repeated to me what I had heard 
from many quarters, that there was far more 
real freedom in Canada than in the United 
States, and people may express their opin- |} 
ions with far less restraint. In the States | 
they are afraid of the majority, and of their | 
own party, to which they are expected to be | 
wholly devoted, and from whose views they 
must not differ by a hair’s breadth, if they 
do not mean to get into disgrace. Many of | 
the educated and truly enlightened Amer- | 
icans will talk much more freely in Canada | 
than in their own country, and this enlight- | 
ened and educated part of the nation, as well | 
as many of the best and wisest American | 
statesmen, have no desire to see Canada in- | 
corpori ated with the United States s, and that | | 
chiefly for the sake of liberty. Canada often | 
acts as a beneficial check on various Amer- | 
ican partics ; its existence occasions no small | 
emulation between the two nations, which 
would vanish if the Americans had made | 
the conquest, and had the power of extend- | 
ing Yankee customs and Yankee notions to | 
the North Pole. To have no neighbors is | 
always, more or less, a misfortune | for a na-| 
tion, “and the Union has, on the whole con- 
tinent, no other neighbor than Canada ex-| 
cept Mexico, so that" it ought by all means | 
to keep this one.” 








Similar views were expressed to our au- 
thor by a countryman of his own, to whom 
he had mentioned his astonishment that the 
healthy, beautiful, and increasingly prosper- 
ous district of the Ottawa did not attract a 
greater flow of German immigration. 


“<T'll tell you what it is that frightens our 
countrymen away from the Ottawa, and from 
all Canada,’ said a German colonist of the 
Ottawa to me. ‘It is Queen Victoria of 


|England! Ihave often puzzled myself, as 


you are doing, to make out why there should 
be, by the latest census, only fifteen thou- 
sand Germans settled in Canada, when as 
/many as that pass through the country every 
year. I have talked with a good many of 
'them when I went down the St. Lawrence, 
‘and recommended them to stay with us, but 
they almost all gave me the same answer, 
“No, we did not come to America to be 
again the subjects of a crown. We have 

had enough of’ princes in our own country, 
and we left Europe to become free republi- 
can citizens.” It is their rooted prejudice 
against monarchy that makes the Germans 
| pass, and indeed fly through this country. 
They do not know that the monarchy is with 
us merely a name, that we are as free and 


_as self-governing as the Americans them- 


selves, and have fewer taxes. Do, when you 
go home, tell our countrymen that they can- 
not live more freely anywhere in the whole 
world than they can here on the Ottawa. 
| But they will soon find it out themselves, 
migration will flow 
towards our country, but ‘whoever comes 
first will be first served.’” 























KING COTTON. 
BY J. P. WENDELL, OF BROWNSVILLE, TENN. 
Kine Corron is a mighty man, 
Renowned and great is he, 
His fame is known throughout the world, 
His ships plough every sea. 
cuoRus. 
Three cheers for him ! let heart and voice 
With pride swell his eclat, 
King Cotton is a mighty man, 
Hurrah! Hurrah!! Hurrah!!! 
Behold the triumphs he achieved, 
The glories he has won! 
The proudest nations homage pay, 
His influence they own. - 





Chorus,—Three cheers for him, ete. 


Sir Paper Rag, the arrant knave, 
Fought hard for wealth and power ; 
King Cotton but his sceptre raised, 
And made the lordling cower. 
Chorus,—Three ‘cheers for him, ete. 
When angry elements arise, 
And flash with warlike ire, 
He shakes his silky, fleecy locks— 
The frowning clouds retire 
; Chorus —Three cheers for him, ete, 


It matters not how great and proud 
Be kings of other climes : 
King Cotton is the king of kings, 
The royal Prince of Dimes. 
Chorus,—Three cheers for him, ete. 
—Southern Cultivator. 
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WAYS AND WORDS OF MEN OF LETTERS. 


From The Spectator. 
WAYS AND WORDS OF MEN OF 
LETTERS.* 

Tus book is a sort of literary plum-pud- 
ding compounded by an expert caterer, and 
the public will probably testify their ap- 
proval of it, by as large a consumption of 
this dainty dish as they have made of others 
previously set before them by the same hand. 
For our own part, we can certify that the 
plums, currants, and other toothsome ingre- 
dients are of excellent quality and well 
mixed; and although, like Tiny Tim’s 
mother, we may have some doubts about 
the flour, we will not deny that our palate 
has been pleased. The art of literary com- 
position, and the lives, habits, and fortunes 
of literary men are the topics which Mr. Py- 
croft discusses and illustrates in the present 
volume—a volume that may be described as 
a collection of ana arranged and organized 
within the framework of an original trea- 
tise. This last-mentioned part of the book, 
though not without merit appears to us to 


be open to some objections, as we have al- | 


ready hinted; but the whole cannot fail to 
be acceptable as a clever digest of many vol- 
umes which a busy world must either read 
by deputy or read not at all. Everybody 
delights in biography, and the means of 
gratifying that taste have been poured forth 
in the present age in great abundance, but 
also in so crude a shape, and mixed up with 
such a mass of superfluous matter, as hardly 
to be available for every-day use. ‘Since 
the days of D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, says Mr. Pycroft, the accumulated let- 
ters, memoirs, and biographies of fifty years 
have remained comparatively lost to all but 
the few fortunate men who have abundant 
leisure” for such reading. Some abatement 
must be made from this assertion in consid- 
eration of what has been done by Quarterly 
Reviewers, by Dr. Doran, and others; but 
after all there remains a great deal of delving 
and sifting to be done in those diggings. 
Therefore, do we bid Mr. Pycroft gooa speed 
with the shovel and the cradle; and the 
more so, because he intimates that, if the 
present volume be favorably received, it will 
probably prove to be the first of a series. 
Let us begin our inspection of his work with 

* Ways and Words of Men of Letters. By the 


Rev. James Pycroft, B.A. Author of “Twenty 
Years in the Church,” ete. Published by Booth. 
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a look at one or two of the nuggets he has 
turned up. 


“ The poet Rogers used to tell a story of 
the brevity of Talleyrand’s correspondence ; 
for once a lady wrote to him in highflown 
terms of grief, informing him of the death 
of her husband, and expecting a letter of 
condolence in return; but the only answer 
was— 

‘““¢ Hélas, Madame ! 
“¢Votre affectionné, etc., 
‘¢¢'TALLEYRAND.’ 

“Tn less than a year, the same lady wrote 
that she had married again, to which the la- 
conic reply was— 

“6¢ Oh, oh, Madame! 
“<¢ Votre affectionné, etc., 
«« ¢ TALLEYRAND.’ ” 

Equally laconic, and more kindly, were 
the letters that passed between, Garrick’s 
widow .and Edmund Kean, after the old 
lady had seen the latter’s performance of a 
part in which her husband was matchless : 
‘‘ My dear sir—You can’t play Abel Drug- 
ger. Yours very faithfully, C. Garrick.” 
“My dear Madam—I know it. Yours, very 
faithfully, EpMuND Kran.” Speaking of 
errors of the press, Mr. Pycroft relates a 
conversation he had with a printer :— 


“Really,” said the printer, “ gentlemen 
should net place such unlimited confidence 
in the eyesight of our hard-worked and half- 
blinded reader of proofs ; for I am ashamed 
to say that we utterly rumed one poet 
through a ludicrous misprint.” ‘ Indeed! 
and what was the unhappy line?” Why, 
sir, the poet intended to say, 


““« See the pale martyr in a sheet of fire ;’ 
instead of which we made him say, 
“ «See the pale martyr with his shirt on fire.’ 
Of course, the reviewers made the most of a 
blunder so entertaining to their readers, and 


the poor gentleman was never heard of more 
in the field of literature.” 


Mr. Pycroft notices as one of the most 
singular errors, whether it be clerical or 


| typographical, the passage quoted by Dr. 


Johnson in his Dictionary as an authority, 
under the verb “to sit,”—‘ Asses are ye 
that sit in judgment (Judges v. 10).” *The 
verse is: ‘* Speak, ye that ride on white 
asses, ye that sit in judgment, and walk by 
the way.” We regret to say that neither 
these shocking examples nor the printer’s 
warning have availed with our author to 
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save his present volume from several gross | writing, he says, we are to think chiefly of 
errors, clerical or typographical. To which | what we are going to say, and let the words 
of the two classes are we to assign this vile |comeofthemselves. To unpractised writers, 





misreading of a line of Burns— 


“Now Tam! O Tam! had they been queens ?” 





Queens were never as plentiful as blackber- 
ries in Ayrshire, but it could turn out many 
a bevy of “queans, a’ strappin hizzies in| 
their teens.” Mr. Pycroft makes Lord 
Brougham speak of “ the Milo pro Ligario” 
as one of Cicero’s orations. This is almost 
as good as Moliére’s “ acute nonsense : ”— 
“ Mahameta per Jourdina, 
Per defender Palestina.” 

In the course of his remarks on the art of | 
composition, our author gives some good, 
and some very questionable advice. He 
duly insists on the necessity of thinking out 
what one has to say before committing it to 
paper, and recommends by precept and 
weighty examples the practice of elaborate 
mental composition; but he goes far to neu- 
tralize all this good counsel when he says, 
“But here we must interpose one very nec- 
essary caution; namely, that the time to 
seek for the best word is not when we are 
writing, but rather when we are reviewing 
and correcting our pages. While in the act 
of writing or of speaking, it is necessary to 
think chiefly of what we are going to say, 
and to let the words come of themselves ; 
otherwise, if we stop at every line to pick 
and choose our expressions, our style will 
lose in fluency far more than it will gain in 
phrases.” Advice of a more dangerous ten- 
dency could hardly be given to a young 
writer, and he that follows it implicitly can 
hardly escape becoming a sloven in style. 
Let him by all means revise his manuscript ; 
it may be long before he can produce one 
which will not need severe castigation ; but 
let him labor from the outset to make it as 





perfect as he can in its first casting, relying | 


they will not come of themselves, unless 
they relate to ponderable facts and external 
realities, which, as De Quincey has said, are 
intelligible in almost any language, are sclf- 
explained and self-sustained ; but, continues 
that subtle and accurate thinker, ‘‘ the more 
closely any exercise of mind is connected 
with what is internal and individual in the 
sensibilities, that is, with what is philoscphi- 
cally termed subjective, precisely in that de- 
gree, and the more subtly, does the style or 
the embodying of the thoughts cease to bea 
mere separable ornament, and, in fact, the 
more does the manner become confluent 
with the matter.” De Quincey then quotes 
as the weightiest thing he ever heard on the 
subject of style, the poet Wordsworth’s re- 
mark, that it is in the highest degree unphil- 
osophic to call language or diction the dress 
of thoughts ; he would call it the incarnation 
of thoughts. ‘ Never,” says De Quinccy, 
‘in one word was so profound a truth con- 
veyed.” 

In justice to Mr. Pycroft, it must be 
owned that, if he sometimes lays down er- 
roneous doctrine, he seldom fails to supply 
its antidote. Thus, after telling us that if 
we stop at every line to pick and choose our 
expressions, our style will lose in fluency 
(page 12), will become stiff and unnatural 
(page 49), he produces this splendid example 
in direct contradiction to his own theory :— 

“The authoress of Jane Eyre,” says her 
biographer, “was remarkably felicitous in 
her choice of words. Still she possessed no 
such talent as could dispense with a nice 
discrimination in selecting words. One set 
of words was the truthful mirror of her 


thoughts: no others, however apparently 


identical in meaning, would do. She would 
wait patiently searching for the right term, 
till it presented itself to her. This care,” 


as little as possible on subsequent patching | Says her biographer, “ makes her style pre- 
and mending; for thus alone can he hope | Sent the finish of mosaic. Each component 
ultimately to achieve a faultless fluency. In} past, Sowever enue, Gas been Cropped into 


recommending the contrary practice, Mr. 
Pycxoft betrays the shallowness and inaccu- 





the right place, and she never wrote down 
a sentence until she clearly understood what 


ap 4 : | she wanted to say, had deliberately chosen 
racy of his notions respecting style, for he | 


the words, and had arranged them in the 


evidently labors under the common delusion | right order. Her manuscript might show 


that style is separable from thought, that it | 
is an adventitious ornament which may be | 


varied at pleasure, while the thoughts it 
covers remain unchanged. 


In the act of, 


the erasure of an entire sentence, but rarely 
the alteration of any of the words.” 

The best use, then, which Mr. Pycroft’s 
readers can make of the advice he gives 
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them, labelled “‘a very necessary caution,” 
is to take care and disobey it with all their 
might. On the other hand, they cannot too 
strenuously practise the golden rule he gives 
them soon after—‘ Trust your paper less, 
and your mind mvre ”—a rule which he jus- 
tifies and explains as follows :— 


“One of the greatest masters of composi- 
tion we have ever had the pleasure of know- 
ing, evolved his mighty powers during a 
season of temporary blindness. From the 
experience of this gentleman, there is little 
doubt but the pen is used too much by au- 
thors, and mental composition too little to 
do full justice to their abilities. We should 
accustom ourselves to sketch our subject 
less on material tablets, and far more on 





the tablets of the mind. In this quarter lies | 
an intellect, a mine which yet remains to be | 
worked—a powerful, though a dormant fac- | 
ulty—which, we have good reason for say- 
ing, admits of a degree of growth and devel- 
opment almost incredible to those who have 
not seen mental composition, like mental 
arithmetic, fairly tried by a gradual course 
of systematic exercise.” 

Mr. Morphy, the American chess-player, | 
who won cight games at the same time, | 
though contending blindfold against the 
best players in Europe, is an astonishing 
example of the degree to which the power | 
of mental combination may be developed. 
Other instances have come under Mr. Py- 
croft’s notice, and with them a knowledge 
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of the means by which the wonderful result 
was obtained. Being struck with the acute- 
ness and general intelligence of some twenty 
pupils belonging to one school, he ascertained 
that the master laid great stress on mental 
arithmetic as a means of sharpening the fac- 
ulties. There were few pupils in the school 
who were not quite equal to the task of men- 
tally multiplying or dividing by one figure 
a number represented by ten figures. Some 
of the clever pupils could do the same thing 
with fourteen or fifteen figures, some even 
with a row of from twenty to twenty-five, 
and one of them, who was afterwards the 
second Wrangler of his year, had operated 
correctly upon a row of no less than thirty- 
five figures. AJl this marvellous facility 
had been acquired by a little daily practice 
continued during the years of education, the 
exercise beginning with two or three figures, 
and gradually increasing in complexity. It 
is quite conceivable that, by means of anal- 
ogous exercises, any man of average capacity 
might acquire a power like that possessed 
by one whom the reviewer of Lord Brough- 
am’s Lives of Men of Letters speaks of as 
one of the two most graceful prose works 
on a large scale in our own time, adding, 
that he had so extraordinary a memory that 
he could finish a chapter during a ride, and 
then set it down so as hardly to need re- 
vision. 





A Letter on the Collection of Rags for the Manu- 

Jacture of Paper. James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 

ENGLAND, observes the author of this letter, | 
requires one hundred and twenty thousand tons | 
of rags yearly, a large proportion of which she 
derives from a foreign source. The question is 
—Can our home supply be enlarged? And he 
asserts that it can. His plan of adding to the 
supply is that ‘“‘every householder ought to have 
three bags ; a white one for white rags, a green 
one for colored, and a black one for the waste 
paper (the three might be furnished for a shil- 
ling), which would prevent litter, waste, and the 
trouble of collecting when the demand came.” 
We don’t suppose the colors suggested for the 
bags to be an essential part of the scheme, but 
it is certain that the preservation of rags and 
paper might be more systematically organized ; 
the more especially if it be true “that there are 
more rags wasted, burned, or left to rot, than 
would make our paper manufacturers indepen- 
dent of all assistance from abroad.—Zconontist. 











INDEPENDENCE. — The flag of Georgia was 
yesterday hoisted on the staff over the Custom 
House in this city, by Major McIntosh, late of 
the U.S. Army. The major regretted to part 
with the standard under which he had served so 
many years, but felt a thrill of pleasure, since 
necessity required it, in substituting in its place 
the flag of his own, his native Georgia. 

The flag is a very neat design, bearing the 
coat of arms of the State surmounted by stars, 
one for each seceding State, now numbering six 
—a place between each star is left to be filled in 
as fast as the Southern States secede, which, 
when the fifteen are out of the Union, will com- 
plete the circle. Over the whole is the All-see- 
ing Eye. The flag is of white ground, all the 
stars are deep red, save that representing Georgia, 
which is sky blue, and in the ascendant.—Sa- 
vannah Republican, 2 Feb. 
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THE WATCHER.—A HOU 
THE MANSE. 
TueE Manse, with thirteen brick-red gables, 
Quaintly hooded with sandstone dark, 
With ivied stacks of crumbling chimneys, 
Stands on the skirts of St. Cyril’s Park: 
The diamond casements are geeen and shat- 
tered, 
The mullions mellow and gray with rime, 
And even the vine on the porch has rotted 
In the frosts and rains of forgotten time. 


All round the silent, pathless gardens 
The red fruits drop in the summer hours ; 
And the wind blown out of the roofless arbors 
Is faint with the breath of the levelled flowers. 
High on the terrace, woodbine muffled 
With blossoms the Greek urns overflow; 
And the swallow’s nest in the shattered statues 
That bend by the fountains, far below. 


Stained and broken, the dusky arras 
Like twilight hangs in the voiceless rooms ; 

And the misty cirques of the fractured skylights 
Teem with imperfect lights aad glooms. 

All day, the sunlight, in dusty splendor, 
Inward slants on the oaken floors ; 

All night, the moon, with a mournful glory, 
Floats through the echoing corridors. 


Many a time, in the precious seasons, 
Hidden behind the veils of fate, 

A young wife smiled from the diamond lattice, 
And children laughed at the jasmined gate: 

Tender aficctions, fond endearments, 
Brightened the life of the happy thron 
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The day was buried with prayers and laughter, 
The nights were epics of peaceful song. 


No more: the richly-blossomed trailer 
Garlands the round of the channelled eaves ; 

The dial glows in the crimson brier, 
The linnet sings in the privet leaves ; 

The white rose blows in the tangled hedges, 
The laurels gleam by the garden door ; 

But they, the gracious and gentle-hearted, 
Walk in that ancient Manse no more. 


Peace unto thee! whilst roof and gable 
Mistlike rise in the owlet dusk, 
And the airs of the mournful poplar alleys 
Are freighted with frankincense and musk, 
Peace unto thee! the bloom shall perish, 
And Winter wither the orchard tree ; 
Whilst They, in the light of a fairer Eden, 
Shall breathe the air of Eternity. 
—All the Year Round. 





THE WATCHER. 
Tue streets are smothered in the snow, 
The chill-eyed stars are cleaving keen 
The frozen air, ands sailing slow, 
The white moon stares across the scene. 


SE OF GOD BY THE SEA. 


She waits beside the fading fire, 
The gasping taper flickers low, 

And drooping down, and rising higher, 
Her shadow wavers to and fro. 


«No foot disturbs the sleeping floor, 
No motion save the wintry breath 
That, stealing through the crannied door, 
Creeps coldly as a thought of death. 


It chills her with its airy stream, 
O cold, O careless midnight blast ! 
It wakes her as her fevered dream 
Hath skimmed the sweetness of the past. 


She stirs not yet. The night has drawn 
Its silent stream of stars away, 

And now the infant streaks of dawn 
Begin to prophesy the day. 


She stirs not yet. Within her eye 
The half-crushed teardrop lingers still; 
She stirs not, and the smothered sigh 
Breaks wayelike on the rock of will. 


O heart that will unheeding prove, 
O heart that must unheeded break, 
How strong the hope, how deep the love, 
That burns for faithless folly’s sake ! 


—All The Year Round. 


A HOUSE OF GOD BY THE SEA. 

The following hymn was recently sung at the 
dedication of a new church in Marblehead. 
Whoever is acquainted with that quaint old 
town, will perceive the appropriateness and 
beauty of the hymn :— 


Heng, ’mid the strife of winds and waves, 
Upon a wild and stormy sod, 

Beside our fathers’ homes and graves, 
We consecrate a house to God. 


IIere, where,on many a pebbly shore 
Old ocean flings his feathery foam— 

Where close beside the breakers’ roar 
The sailor builds his island home. 


Its spire shall be the last to meet 
The parting seaman’s lingering eye ; 
The first his homeward step to greet, 
And point him to a home on high. 


Here shall the force of sacred truth 
Defeat the tempter’s wildest rage ; 
Subdue the fiery heart of youth, 
And cheer the drooping strength of age. 


And when the watch of life is o’er, 
May we, where runs no stubborn tide, 
No billows break, nor tempests roar, 
In heaven’s high port, at anchor ride. 
— Transcript. 











